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FIVE 
MINUTES 


that make 
the day 


Five minutes spent in daily devotions can be 
the most rewarding part of your day. 


In this short time, you and your family can 
find spiritual refreshment, guidance, and 
strength, and experience a closeness with 
God and with each other. 


The Upper Room provides material for your 
daily devotions. Each day it brings a fresh, 
inspiring message in Scripture, meditation, 
prayer and thought-for-the-day. 


Start the New Year right by planning to 
practice daily devotions. Join the world-wide 
host of Christian worshipers who lift their 
hearts each day through the use of The 
Upper Room. 
Order the January-February number 
now. Ten or more copies to one 
address, 7¢ per copy. Individual sub- 
scriptions (by mail) $1 a year, 3 


years for $2. Air mail edition for 
service men and youth, same price, 


Gy 
OAR ROOM 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 
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Times 


Some of the happenings of interest to 
ministers are reported here. For more 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


World-famed authorities, from astron- 
omers to zoologists, were converging on 
the University of Chicago campus in ob- 
servance of the fact that 100 years ago 
(on November 24, 1859) Charles Darwin 
published The Origin of Species. This 
work contained the dramatic statement 
of the “survival of the fittest” and the 
evolutionary processes of life. It rocked 
the world, especially the religious world, 
and resulted in bitter controversy that 
will not be renewed in the five days of 
panel discussion on “Issues in Evolution,” 
or in the Institute on Science and Tech- 
nology which is to follow under the 
leadership of Professor Jaroslav Pelikan. 
Times have so changed that it is hard 
to get an argument on evolution. Science 
has not overthrown the Bible. Instead, 
scientific inquiry, along with new dis- 
coveries like the Dead Sea Scrolls, has 
deepened the meaning of the biblical 
revelation. Remember what Pastor John 
Robinson told the Pilgrims before they 
left Holland for the New World: “God 
hath yet more light to break forth from 
his Holy Word... .” 


President Eisenhower’s vatican visit is 
getting wide discussion, with overtones 
and undertones about breakdown of the 
wall of separation between Church and 
State. Probably nothing to it. But when 
it comes to a Protestant-Catholic thaw, 
there may be something to ponder. On 
every hand there is evidence of desire for 
more contacts and conversations, with 
Protestants doing as much pushing as 
Catholics. Regrettably, there is not yet a 
trend toward more dialogue between 
Protestant and Catholic theologians. . . . 


A groundswell of protest from Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians greeted those 
leaders who left out reference to Jesus in 
a proposed constitution for the soon-to- 
be-united body. An amendment changed 
one purpose to read: “To cherish and 
spread the universal truths taught by 
Jesus and the other great teachers of hu- 
manity in every age and tradition.” And 


thus two denominations (110,000 Uni- 
tarians and 75,000 Universalists in the 
United States) continued to accept the 
ethical teachings of Jesus while denying 
his divinity as the unique Son of God, 
They claim to be the “liberal voice,” but 
some churches that hold to the divinity 
of Jesus would disagree. ... 


The Thomas Gospel, eagerly awaited 
since Professor Oscar Cullmann and 
others offered such promising previews, 
offers some added evidence of Chris- 
tianity’s connection with Gnosticism. 
More than that, according to Professor 
Erich Dinkler, it suggests that James, 
not Simon-called-Peter, was the one to 
whom Jesus turned for the founding of 
his Church. However that may be, this 
view supports the idea that “the earliest 
church was by no means theologically 
unified, and a harmonious body~” Protes- 
tant scholars have long suspected that. ... 


An encyclopedia of sin, containing 
many applications of moral principles to 
the evils of modern times, has been pro- 
duced by a group of Roman Catholic 
clerical and lay scholars. Its purpose, ac- 
cording to Editor Pietro Palazzini, who 
is secretary of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council, is to remind men of the 
traditional concept of sin “because one 
cannot otherwise explain history nor give 
an orientation to life.” Traffic violations 
and Communism are listed as new sins, 
although no new moral principles are 
proclaimed. ... 


Cribbing is as bad on a television quiz 
program as in the classroom, according 
to the painful “ohs” and “ahs” from 
investigating Congressmen and their con- 
stituents. Boiling with rage are par- 
ticipants, who may have suspected, like 
Rey. Charles E. Jackson, founder of the 
Christian Athletes’ Foundation, who says 
he was “fed” answers on the $64,000 
Challenge. Worse than indignant are the 
viewers who bought tonics and _ tooth- 
paste. “Morality and truth were com- 
pletely sacrificed to popularity,” says the 
Rev. Lawrence McMaster, Jr., director of 
the Department of Radio and Television 
of the United Presbyterian Church, writ- 
ing to network chiefs. But there is some 
comfort in the fact that life finally caught 
up with the cheaters. ... 


the cover 


Roy E. Burt, chaplain at Anoka State Hos- 
pital in Minnesota, ministers to mental 
patients. Every pastor has a part in preserv- 
ing the mental health of his own parish—an 
increasing burden as the number of persons 
hit by emotional illness rises to one in 1B 
of our population. Yet the pastor must re- 
member that he is not a psychiatrist. His 
role is discussed on page 5, and other at- 
ticles will follow later. Avvocate photo. 
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COMMENT 


Battle of the Bible 


THERE has been a noticeable trend, in the churches we 
have attended during the past 15 years, away from Bible- 
centered preaching. The change has come subtly and in 
varying degrees. In the South, for example, biblical preach- 
ing has continued while it has been dying out in the Middle 
West. There is still plenty of the Bible in preaching, too; 
but it is mostly by way of moral allusion or departing 
points. 

By Bible-centered preaching we mean the type wherein 
the preacher exhausts the text, which may be a rather long 
passage, and uses it as the basic structure for all his sermon- 
izing. He spends his whole sermon in exegesis and exposi- 
tion, bringing illustrations from daily life to help make the 
connection between Bible times and ours, or to help in the 
process of his exposition. 

Now it is mostly the other way around. Having once 
briefly referred to his text, the preacher frequently is off to 
the 20th century to expound his discoveries about life today 
in his own process of philosophizing and moralizing. His 
message is properly sprinkled with both literary references 
and biblical allusions to strengthen the insights he brings to 
his fortunate congregation on that day. Some preachers do 
this well. 

While the one method starts with the Bible and attempts 
to take the hearer back into the thought patterns of earlier 
times for moral insight, the other starts where the hearer 
lives and works and seeks to lift up the biblical insight 
relevant to his own time. Both of these approaches, with all 
kinds of modifications, are being used, but there has been 
a noticeable trend in one direction. 

Who is to say which of these two approaches is better? 
Each has its place. Well done by a thoughtful and imagina- 
tive preacher, each one can have a telling impact. Yet 
either can be deadly if it misses the point of ultimate con- 
cern: the witness to the ancient Gospel for the new day— 
our day. 

What of the place of the Bible? The shift of its place 
in preaching comes at a time when more is known about the 
Scriptures than in a thousand years. Today we have a purer 
rendition of the Word through Scripture, through the finds 
of scholarship and archaeology, than ever has been available 
before in modern times. For years, now, the finds in the 
caves at the Dead Sea have been making the headlines 
in the daily newspapers. Discoveries in biblical archaeology 
are always exciting to a lot of people. Now we are reading 
about the interpretations of the significance of The Gospel 
of Thomas. 

Perhaps, too, there is more popular interest today than 
at any time since the advent of fast mass communication, 
especially through motion pictures but also through tele- 
vision and fiction. Apt commentary on the distortion of 
biblical themes has been made in The Christian Century 
(Oct. 28, 1958, “The Bible Against Itself”). Hollywood’s 
current bibliorama (if we may coin a word) has been cor- 
tupting the Bible image in the minds of movie-goers faster 
than the preachers of America can straighten it out. 
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Meanwhile, the Bible continues as the all-time best seller, 
according to reliable estimates. It has been translated into 
215 languages, and parts of it into more than 1,136 tongues. 
In the United States 9,188,000 copies of whole books were 
distributed last year by the American Bible Society alone, 
not including that of commercial publishers. Estimates of 
world-wide distribution of the entire Bible run as high as 
35 million. 

An obvious temptation is to weigh the popularity of 
the Scriptures against the ethical climate of the nation. 
Neither the popularity of the Bible nor the effectiveness of 
preaching, of course, can be measured accurately against the 
moral standards of the nation, since there is no simple 
cause-and-effect relationship. 

But there is no doubt that the Bible is a strong factor in 
our life today. It is ancient and it is tested, and its power 
has been demonstrated in history beyond all doubt. Those 
who contest its accuracy or its relevance, its historical value 
or its genuineness in terms of first-hand source writers, still 
have to admit its demonstrated power in the lives of count- 
less individuals. 

It is now a hundred years since publication of Darwin’s 
findings had its testing impact upon the relevance of the 
Bible. Battles have been won and lost. Our people have 
come to see that the Scriptures have to do with religion and 
not with science, and that they are not in conflict because 
they are talking about two different things. 

Each year we now observe Universal Bible Sunday on the 
second Sunday in December. It is as good a time as any 
to take a fresh appraisal of the way our people feel about 
the Bible. Now on a continued upswing of popularity, is it 
really understood? Do people of the 20th century find the 
basic truths for living still in it? Are its insights ever 
outdated? 

These are questions for the minister as he views the moral 
health of the nation. They are questions raised by the daily 
headlines concerning crime in labor unions, delinquency of 
youths, racial tensions, and “fixed” television shows. 
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Expert Help For Your 
Chureh School Officers 


Few business or professional men today operate 
without the help of a “trade paper.” Farmers, doctors, 
printers, druggists, builders . . . just about any group 
you could mention . . . all depend on good “trade 
papers” to keep them informed of the latest and best 
in their fields. 

Yet studies reveal that many church schools try to 
operate without THE CHURCH SCHOOL—the 
“trade paper” for Methodist church school officials. 

Yes, THE CHURCH SCHOOL is the Methodist 
periodical prepared especially to assist church school 
officers in the efficient and effective planning and 
supervision of their church schools. Each month it 
brings valuable helps to church school officers—pre- 
pared by members of the church’s Board of Educa- 
tion, by specialists in many fields, and by other church 
school officers throughout the church who gladly share 
their experiences with your officials. 

Special sections offer guidance for the superintend- 
ent, commission on education, the director of Chiris- 
tian education, workers’ conference, literature secre- 
taries, and even for the pastor—with suggestions as 
to how he, too, can assist in making his church schools 
better. Other monthly features include a_ helpful 
church school calendar, worship services for the 
month, and reviews of books of value to church school 
officers and teachers. All this makes a monthly pack- 
age of real value for today and for years to come. 

Whether your church is small or large, your leaders 
should not be without THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
each month. The whole educational program of your 
church school will profit if ALL your church school 
officers have THE CHURCH SCHOOL regularly. 





/ RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE / 


— \ : 2 
™({ hurch School 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Make sure your church school officers 
know about THE CHURCH SCHOOL. 
Write now for sample copies to put into 
their hands if they are not already among 
those who depend so much on it. 





45c 


Per Quarter 


$2.25 


Per Year 
For Individual Subscription 


Please order from store serving you 


Atlanta 3. * = Baltimore 3. © Boston 16 © Chicago 11 


Cincinnati 2 © Dallas 1 © Detroit 1 ¢ Kansas City 6 
Los Angeles 29 ¢ Nashville 2 ¢ New York 11 ¢ Pittsburgh 30 


Portland 5 ° Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
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A pastor’s work includes psychotherapy, but 


he is not the “poor man’s psychiatrist.” 


Psychotherap 


in Pastoral Wor 


HE MAN who sat across from me 

in my office had been receiving care 
as a living-in patient in a mental hospital 
for more than two years. He had been 
out now for several weeks. Although he 
was still a bit “shaky,” he was readjust- 
ing to “being on his own.” 

For several weeks he had been attend- 
ing church, and he had now come to 
see his pastor on a family matter. He 
explained that he would not delve into 
his psychiatric history, at least not in 
detail, since it was not pertinent to the 
question he had to ask. 

“That's all right,” I replied, “it isn’t 
necessary that I know about that. I won’t 
question you.” 

“Good.” And then he added with a 
smile, “Yes, for goodness’ sake, don’t 
treat me like a psychiatrist would!” 

I doubt that these words expressed any 
hostility toward psychiatrists. The words 
were not spoken in bitterness. Quite the 
contrary, he was most grateful for the 
care and treatment at the hospital. He 
was not complaining. Yet I found the 
statement disturbing. And the more I 
thought about it, the more it conveyed 
to me a depth of significance. 

What he was saying was this: “You 
are not to be a psychiatrist. You are to 
be a minister!” 

I have long known what a minister 
is and what a psychiatrist is. I have also 
known that I am a minister and not a 
psychiatrist. And yet I had never clarified 
this relationship for myself until forced 
to do so by this man’s casual statement. 

Maybe some minister readers are ask- 
ing, “What is the question? I never do 
psychotherapy. Oh, I do pastoral coun- 
seling, yes. But I leave psychotherapy to 
the experts.” 

My point is that ministers do perform 
psychotherapy. Tentatively, we have been 
forced to wander into its unexplored 
area. Not wanting to seem to compete 
with specialists, we have attempted to dis- 
guise our therapeutic role under the term 
“counseling.” We fool nobody; wher- 
ever there is a relationship established in 
which insight and the development of 
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By PAUL N. CARNES 





Paul N. Carnes, son of a Methodist minister, 
is pastor of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church, Buffalo, N.Y., and the author of 
For Freedom and Belief (Beacon Press). 


self-determination take place, there is a 
therapeutic situation. And this happens 
in the minister’s office just as it happens 
on the psychiatrist’s couch. It also hap- 
pens sometimes over the back fence. 
Sometimes it takes place in the very 
process of living. 

This is not to imply that professional 
qualifications and experience are not im- 
portant. Certainly, few ministers would 
be brash enough to move into the area of 
severe maladjustment. I would not want 
to counsel someone in a severe depressive 
episode—I could not be responsible for 
his future, or lack of it. On the other 
hand, it is possible that I could do more 
for a particular depressive than just any 
psychiatrist. 


RANTING, then, that ministers do 

psychotherapy, how shall we por- 
tray the distinguishing functions in the 
role of the minister and in that of the 
psychiatrist? The question grows in im- 
portance when we realize that psycho- 
therapy, which has always been a func- 


tion of the ministry, is today better de- 
fined, increasingly needed, and more 
definitely demanded than ever before. 

The minister has been forced into the 
therapeutic role by his very concern for 
his people. If he looks upon the ministry 
as something more than a job of “getting 
names on the book,” he cannot fail to 
be distressed at the emotional pain and 
suffering of his members. 

Here is a wife who cannot accept the 
facts of life and marriage, so that in 
middle age she suffers the throes of 
adolescent rebellion. Here is a man who 
cannot face the fact that he has reached 
his most successful year, and from then 
on life seems to offer nothing more than 
a series of contracting experiences. And 
here is the high-school student who can- 
not be candid with her mother and so 
erects barriers which the mother cannot 
comprehend. 

No longer can the sensitive minister 
dismiss such symptoms as the results of 
sin which can be corrected with moral- 
istic affirmations or religious ritual. He 
has been cut off from this easy escape by 
the insights into human behavior which 
have come to him from psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis. His parishioners are 
aware of this. Indeed, few churches are 
any longer willing to call a minister 
who is disinterested in the counseling 
situation. 


N THE OTHER hand, the min- 

ister’s interests inevitably lead him 
to a concern for psychotherapy. He is led 
there even by his interest in theology, be- 
cause with few exceptions, the whole of 
contemporary theological thought is 
drawn against the background of theo- 
retical developments in the behavioral 
sciences. As a consequence, the minister is 
under the continued necessity of remind- 
ing himself that he is a minister and 
not a psychiatrist. 

It is not merely a matter of qualifica- 
tions and experience (which are impor- 
tant); it is because he is a minister, and 
the minister must not imitate the psy- 
chiatrist. He must not play the psychia- 
trist because this would rob his people 
of his concern as a minister. He must be 
aware that, simply by the nature of his 
profession, his function will be consid- 
erably different from that of a psy- 
chiatrist. 

Obviously, the minister functions with- 
in the framework of a religious tradition. 
He starts out with a set of values that 
comes from his religious tradition. The 
psychiatrist, too, has a set of values, but 
the person seeking his help will generally 
regard them as being more of a per- 
sonal nature. I do not believe we really 
want it otherwise. 

It is expected that as ministers we 
will be specialists (as distinguished from 
“experts”) in religious values. Once I 
had the notion that religious concerns 
were merely symptomatic of neurotic 
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A Christmas gift well for retarded 
children is maintained at the Gander, 
Newfoundland church. Members of 
the church are asked to refrain from 
sending Christmas cards to the pastor 
and other church officials, but to de- 
posit the cost instead into the “well” 
for the children. 

An annual Christmas party is held 
for these children regardless of de- 
nominational afhliation. 


The pastor’s Christmas sermon is 
prepared by the congregation at the 
Calvary Baptist Church, El Paso, Tex. 
Sometime during the first week of 
December members of all ages are 
asked to write a letter on, What 
Christmas Means to Me. These the 
pastor uses as a basis around which to 
write his Christmas morning sermon. 


A birthday party for Jesus is at- 
tended by more than 100 children 
from all parts of Brownsville, Tenn., 
and surrounding countryside. The 
party is held before Christmas each 
year at the home of a prayer group 
member. 

Seated on the floor the children sing 
carols, after which they listen to the 
story of Jesus’ birth and then offer 
him their gifts. Many say, “I give him 
my heart.” 


Teen-age Christmas Eve chauf- 
feurs are available to shut-in members 
of the Bloomington Baptist Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. The teens visit 
the homes of shut-ins and invalids 
and take them to relatives and friends 
for the delivery of Christmas gifts. 
Chauffeuring is done between 6:30 
and 10:30 Christmas Eve. 

The teens also serve an annual 
Christmas morning breakfast with 
parents as honored guests. A party for 
small children follows. 


An annual pastor’s parsonage 
party is given by the pastor the Moun- 
tain View Methodist Church, El Paso, 
Tex. Children up to nine years old 
arrive at the parsonage on Saturday 
morning before Advent. They select 
gifts of candy from the parsonage 
Christmas tree and listen to Christ- 
mas stories told by the pastor and his 
wife. 

Adding to its Christmas program 
this church also maintains a gift-wrap- 
ping service during the ten days be- 
fore Christmas. 
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tensions. So I rarely discussed religion 
when I could discuss the person. 

But one day, a young woman called 
me on the phone and asked a particular 
question about my own religious tradi- 
tion. Instead of answering her question, 
I made an appointment and began to 
probe for some deeper manifestation of 
sickness. 

This in itself was not altogether wrong 
procedure so long as it did not become 
anxiety-producing. But I completely dis- 
missed her original question. She kept 
coming back to it, and I took this as 
further evidence that something was 
wrong: She didn’t want to talk about 
herself. 

To be sure, I found some problems. 
Several weeks later, however, I saw that 
what she really wanted from me was an 
honest discussion of some religious and 
theological questions which had _ been 
bothering her. 

Let me emphasize: I believe I was 
right in trying to find out if there were 
other issues troubling her. | was wrong, 
however, in neglecting the religious in- 
terest. | had forgotten that I was a min- 
ister and not a psychiatrist. (The interest- 
ing thing is that I would have sworn that 
I was being completely “nondirective” 
all the time.) 

Furthermore, our concern with the 
person is not only limited to therapy. For 
our concern is not essentially therapeutic 
but religious. After all, therapy, as Rollo 
May has pointed out, deals with a process 
—indeed, is a process. Religion deals 
with content and goals. It is not only 
concerned with the individual’s human 
relations but also with his relations, in- 
finite and ultimate. It seeks to give mean- 
ing to his life, meaning not just for the 
moment but meaning as it appears over 
the long haul. Moreover, religion deals 
with the practice of worship and the 
cult. 


HIS LEADS us into another obvious 

difference arising from the fact that 
as ministers we act within the context 
of an institution. That institution is a 
church, not a hospital or a doctor’s office. 
One might exclude hospital chaplains 
from this generalization. However, in 
the minds of most people the hospital 
chaplain functions as an extension of the 
Church. 

This means that the minister’s rela- 
tionship will in most instances transcend 
the strictly defined and structured thera- 
peutic situation. He meets with his peo- 
ple at various levels of experience. He 
knows them in these varied contexts, and 
he also knows them as a member of a 
family constellation. He may be more 
direct in his approach than another per- 
son would be. He has access to the homes 
of his parishioners and, because of this, 
actually may anticipate the counseling 
situation. 

On the other hand, he will find that 


he will generally limit his counseling to 
crisis situations and a supportive role. 
Quite frankly, I attempt to refer those 
cases which require long-term therapy. 
I would say that any situation requiring 
more than 10 or 12 interviews ought to 
be referred. 

I have come to have much more re- 
spect for the supportive role of the min- 
ister than I did in my early years in the 
ministry. In theological school the word 
“supportive” had about it the quality of 
a swear word. There are times when all 
of us need just a little help, and with 
that help we are able to cope successfully 
with life. The minister is uniquely quali- 
fied to provide this support. 

Then, the structured therapeutic situa- 
tion as such is but a part of the min- 
ister’s job. His time must also be given 
to sermon and worship service prepara- 
tion, administration, and community con- 
cerns. None of these elements can be 
completely sacrificed; they are all im- 
portant, although they may not all hold 
the same interest to a particular minister. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon the min- 
ister to maintain a balance. He must be 
both priest and prophet. 

Except for institutional chaplains and 
psychiatrists, there is also the factor of 
pay. There is a direct cash nexus be- 
tween the psychiatrist and patient which 
is lacking in the ministerial relationship. 
(As a matter of fact, the person seeking 
the minister for pastoral counseling may 
frequently be a member of another con- 
gregation. ) 

It is difficult to determine precisely 
what this means to the relationship. I 
have experienced at least two somewhat 
opposite effects. On the one hand, some 
persons because of the lack of fee are 
reluctant to “take up your time.” Per- 
haps this factor needs further considera- 
tion. I once suggested that a person, not 
a member of my church, who seemed to 
want to pay something, give a definite 
amount each week to me as a contribu- 
tion to the church. I must confess, how- 
ever, I felt rather uneasy about this. It 
goes against the tradition. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
seem to feel that they are free to take all 
the minister’s time they want simply 
because it is free. They have no com- 
punction about calling any time, day or 
night. And the minister becomes the 
poor man’s psychiatrist. 

Let it be understood that I am not 
attempting to turn back the clock and 
remove counseling as one of the legiti- 
mate concerns of the ministry. I could 
not, even if I would. None of us would 
ever again want to occupy the theological 
ivory towers which were so characteristic 
of the educated clergy of the last century. 
On the other hand, we are not only con- 
cerned with human sickness—there is 
also the human dream. And as ministers 
we are specialists in the timeless dreams 
of the human soul. 
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The Nuclear Crisis: 
Christianity’s Big Challenge 


In this age of recurrent world crises 
the Church is having its chance to be its best. 


By ARTHUR W. MUNK 


N TERMS of sheer naked danger, 

no age has been like ours. This be- 
comes thrice evident when, in contradic- 
tion to what our soothsayers in high 
places have been telling us, we read of 
super-bombs powerful enough to kill 
10 million people; of not less than 200 
million dead in the wake of a full-scale 
nuclear attack; of D-bombs (disease 
bombs) capable of infecting the entire 
race; and of that king of terrors, the 
ICBM, capable of turning this green 
earth into one vast inferno to the devasta- 
tion of mankind. 

We are not lacking in_ biological, 
social, and ideological forces sufficient to 
consummate such a_ holocaust, either. 
There is the P-bomb (the population 
boom—which some experts fear even 
more than the H-bomb), which could 
produce the final explosion. By the year 
2,000 this planet may be groaning under 
the burden of a population of more than 
seven billion, thus bringing _ nearer 
Darwin’s prophecy of not even “standing 
room, in less than 1,000 years.” This is 
why in a letter in The New York Times 
I urged that a world conference of 
biologists, anthropologists, and statesmen 
be held under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 

Then there are the strong tides of 
nationalism that are sweeping across 
Asia and Africa. While ultimately these 
forces may be channeled to serve con- 
structive purposes, there is always the 
danger that they may get out of hand. 
Finally, to top it all, there is the ever- 
present cold war between East and West 
which, as each new crisis raises its ugly 
head, constantly threatens to turn from 
a cold war into a hot nuclear war of 
extermination. 

Why should the churches be con- 
cerned? 

To begin with, this is a matter of 
theology, involving the basic theism at 
the heart of Christianity. As over against 
all forms of impersonalism, whether 
naturalistic or pantheistic, theism affirms 
that the universe is basically teleological 
and personal. This implies the existence 
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of a God who began this great human 
experiment with a purpose in mind— 
the increase of values in terms of fellow- 
ship and creativity. Therefore, since a 
nuclear war would bring God’s great 
experiment on this planet to an untimely 
end, it would be nothing short of dire 
tragedy. 

Closely related is the fact that Chris- 
tianity is a prophetic religion embracing 
three significant aspects: (1) ideas about 
the value and dignity of man as person; 
(2) the universalism that Christianity 
inherited from the great prophets (espe- 
cially Second Isaiah) and from the 
Greeks; and (3) the conviction that evil, 
especially war, must be resisted and over- 
come and abolished from the world al- 
together. 

There is a strong pragmatic reason 
why the Church should be concerned. 
Without the crusading potential of the 
Church, the masses wil! not be sufficient- 
ly aroused to make the creative response 
that is necessary to a lasting peace. If the 
Church fails here, it will fail everywhere. 
If this happens, there may be real point 
in the fact that Hindu and Buddhist 
missionaries are being sent to save the 
decadent West. 

What ts the record of the Church? 

Down the long centuries, the Church 
has a spotty record on war. Not only has 
it blessed many swords, but it has even 
fought wars of its own. Within the 
memories of many who are living, 
preachers have turned war into some- 
thing of a religious crusade. In spite of 
the phenomenal growth of the peace 
movement after the close of World War 
I, most of the churches, in one way or 
another, supported World War II, 
though with a marked absence of en- 
thusiasm. 


me. AT THE start of the nuclear 
age, the peace movement is growing 
in the churches. This is evident in the 
resolutions passed by the various denomi- 
nations, by the National Council of 
Churches, and by the World Council 
of Churches. The mighty stirrings within 





Arthur W. Munk, while teaching philos- 
ophy at Albion College in Michigan, finds 
time to write frequently on world affairs. 


the National Council found their best 
expression at the World Order Study 
Conference in Cleveland last November. 
So far as the World Council is con- 
cerned, one has only to compare the 
feeble efforts put forth at Amsterdam 
in 1948 with what was accomplished at 
Evanston in 1954. 

Most clear of all, however, is the 
peace witness of outstanding Christian 
leaders who have been courageous 
enough to advance beyond the frontier. 
These leaders are building the road over 
which the Church itself must soon ad- 
vance. 

Still, all this is far too little in com- 
parison with what is needed. The vast 
masses——both clergy and laity—are prac- 
ticing a “play safe” policy. Worse still, 
many of them have even blessed the 
arms race and the continuance of nuclear 
testing. 

There is a stinging rebuke in the 
bitter charge of Hugh Keenleyside, di- 
rector of the United Nations technical 
assistance program: “If war came, hu- 
manity might well perish to the sound of 
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ecclesiastics blessing the bombs and 
missiles.” 

What is the crucial point of attack? 

There is one especially vulnerable spot 
upon which the peace forces within 
Christendom must now concentrate their 
attack. Here they not only have the ad- 
vantage of the expert support of an ever- 
increasing number of scientists, but they 
have also a ground swell of popular in- 
dignation. I am thinking of the rising 
resentment against any thought of further 
nuclear testing. 

As I see it, there are four strong rea- 
sons why nuclear testing should be 
stopped forever. 

1. As everyone knows, there are the 
increasing hazards to health occasioned 
by nuclear fallout. It was this, along with 
other hazards, that led to the Russell- 
Einstein appeal back in 1955; to Dr. 
Schweitzer’s now famous Declaration of 
Conscience on April 24, 1957; and to the 
calling of the Pugwash Conferences of 
expert scientists from many nations of 
the world. 

More than this, it was this same con- 
cern that led over 11,000 scientists, under 
the leadership of Dr. Linus Pauling, to 
present their petition to the United Na- 
tions. This is also why Pauling, Bertrand 
Russell, and others are seeking injunc- 
tions against further nuclear testing 
through the courts of the three nuclear 
powers. 


N HIS Book, No More War (Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $3.50), Dr. Pauling goes 
to such lengths as to say that strontium 
90 is such “a terrible poison” that even 
a single teaspoonful “distributed equal- 
ly” among the people on our planet, 
would kill them all within a few short 
years; and he warns that “a single super- 
bomb” throws about a thousand times as 
much of this deadly substance into the 
air to be rained down upon the peoples 
of the world. 

Thinking in terms of the long-range 
effects of radioactive fallout, a British 
medical expert, Dr. Barnett Stross, goes 
so far as to say that if Julius Caesar had 
used atomic weapons in his invasion of 
Britain, the present population “would 
be facing their maximum effects.” Worst 
of all, there is evidence now that this 
fallout is coming down three and a half 
times faster than was originally sup- 
posed, while the maximum permissible 
dose is steadily being lowered by the 
scientists. 

2. Asians are becoming increasingly 
alarmed. Two years ago I had an out- 
standing student from Ceylon. He is 
the nephew of the ambassador to this 
country and chief United Nations dele- 
gate. This student spoke of “yellow 
rain” falling in his country at intervals 
over a three-month period. Ceylonese 
scientists had found this highly radio- 
active. We also know something of the 
attitude of the Indians and the Japanese. 


3. If nuclear testing is resumed by the 
great powers, other nations will also do 
their utmost to obtain these ultimate 
weapons. Scientists fear that France may 
soon possess them and may actually use 
them in Algeria. The day may be at 
hand when the Chinese Dragon will be 
breathing out its threats by means of 
these apocalyptic weapons. Every petty 
dictator may come to possess these super- 
weapons. Human life on the planet may 
take on increasingly the shape of the 
worst nightmare imaginable. 

Suppose, however, that the nations 
resolve there shall be no more nuclear 
testing. That will bring real hope for 
complete disarmament and peace. It will 
so encourage the forces that make for 
peace and sanity that they will advance 
in every possible direction. This con- 
stitutes, in fact, the fourth and strongest 
argument for the abolition of nuclear 
testing. 

What is the responsibility of the 
churches? 

Recently a conference at the California 
Institute of Technology was thrown into 
an uproar when a scientist suddenly 
shouted from the floor: “Our missile pro- 
gram is the swan song of a dying civiliza- 
tion. We don’t need better missiles to 
destroy each other—the ones that we 
have will do the job adequately.” Yet, 
in spite of such protests, the nations 
continue to pour their wealth into the 
production of these ghastly means of 
mutual destruction. How can this insane 
death march be stopped? 

The basic trouble is mistrust. While 
the Soviet Union is afraid that too much 
inspection will afford an occasion for 
spying, the United States fears that any- 
thing less than foolproof inspection will 
open the way to a sneak attack—a colos- 
sal Pearl Harbor. So, while both seek 
security in a stupid rigidity, they may 
actually release the avalanche that will 
bury both in a common grave. 

Our troubled sky is not totally devoid 
of signs of hope, however. Perhaps the 
most hopeful sign is that the masses, as 
well as the intellectuals, are beginning to 
sense the danger; and this awakening 
seems to be taking place on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain—so much so that it is 
doubtful if any government could long 
stay in power anywhere in the world 
today, if it openly advocated full-scale 
war. 

More than this, there is, as has been 
shown, a growing concern in the Church, 
a concern which raust reach the stage of 
an outright crusade against war. 

At any rate, the Christian Church is 
today in a strategic position to speak 
with a voice that will inevitably penetrate 
even behind the Iron Curtain. Let us 
hope that the Church will seize its op- 
portunity. If it can cease to be complacent 
and responds creatively to this, the great- 
est challenge of all times, this may well 
be its finest hour. 


Some 
RESULTS .. 
of Master- 
Planning 


Taking the time to develop a 
master plan with leaders of the con- 
gregation involved in every step takes 
longer, means moving more slowly 
and carefully, and requires thought 
and long-range planning. But a 
thorough procedure gets the best re- 
sults in the long run, as this before- 
and-after comparison shows, leaving 
little room for question. 


Before 


1. Uncertain about staying in the old 
church or moving. 


2. Turned down increasing land area 
around the church by 50 per cent. 


3. No expansion fund was being 
planned. 


. Uncertain about the need for ex- 
pansion. 


No plan for special capital funds 
drive. 


Current budget about $40,000. 


After 


Voted unanimously to stay. 


Voted to purchase and have pur- 
chased 100 per cent more land at 
a cost of $177,500. 


. As part of the regular budget, have 
now raised $50,000 toward expan- 
sion. 

Accepted “Master Plan.” 

a. Total renovation of present 
plant. 

b. Multi-purpose social hall. 

c. Multi-purpose educational facili- 
ties. 

d. Chapel. e. Parking. 

f. Increased floor space 23,000 
square feet. 

g. Total cost, $900,000—$1 ,000,000. 

Consulted fund-raising organiza- 

tions. 

Campaign set for spring of 1959 

for about $300,000 for three-year 

period with two others to follow. 


. Current budget canvass November 


for $121,000. 
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a MASTER PLAN 


By Robert A. Panzer 


Laymen will support a 
program which they have 


helped to build. 


OW DO WE know that we need 

this land at all?” “How do we 
know that we don’t need more land than 
this?” “How do we know that the 
church shouldn’t be moving out of 
here?” 

When, as pastor, I first proposed that 
our church obtain additional land, these 
were questions asked by laymen who 
were as interested as I in the welfare 
and work of the church. Together we 
had to face: people to be served, needs 
to be met, a program to be developed, 
and facilities needed to implement this 
ministry. 

I had been moving in the right direc- 
tion, but moving too soon and quite 
alone. Even such forehandedness as this 
can have considerable value if laymen 
are (as ours were) of such ability and 
interest that they start asking questions 
instead of simply reacting with an emo- 
tional and conclusive “no!” 

Often my colleagues in the ministry 
ask how they can get their “conserva- 
tive” laymen to come along in a needed 
program of expansion. The more funda- 
mental problem is that of the minister 
finding time and developing techniques 
to proceed in a way that will help the 
laymen to know the real needs and thus 
become leaders rather than laggers in the 
development of the church. 

Too often we approach such a task 
backwards. There is a tendency to talk 
first about additional land and added 
facilities, especially when it appears the 
chance to get additional land might slip 
away forever. Of course, such a crisis 
and call for decision often has the value 
of stimulating the interest (if not alarm) 
which gets more basic questions raised 
about the purposes and the needs of the 
church. But here are some “musts.” 


Robert A. Panzer is the pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Sacramento, 
Calif. Another article will discuss the 
problem of increasing the church staff. 
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Z. The starting place is people. We 
organized several study committees 
involving hundreds of persons. They be- 
gan to gather facts concerning our 
present membership, population trends 
in the state, the city, and the areas next 
to the church property. We made studies 
about the people we were then serving 
and the people we ought to be serving. 

These studies included age levels, pres- 
ent and future, married people, and 
single adults. We dealt with the many 
studies available from schools, from the 
state government, the city planning com- 
mission, and other sources. 

When the committees began to see the 
number of persons we were serving and 
could be serving, when they studied the 
present healthy rate of growth of the 
church, when they learned what other 
churches were doing effectively in serv- 
ing people in what we termed “The 
Inner City Church With a Metropolitan 
Parish,” the church voted unanimously 
to keep its present location and to expand 
its ministry from that center. 

Those in groups within the church 
began to see “the people” to which the 
church was and should be ministering. 
They became ready to take the next step. 


Once we became acquainted with 

the people who were our responsi- 
bility (the numbers, ages, types, interests, 
and needs), we began to study the pro- 
gramming an effective Christian church 
should have to serve them. So the several 
committees studied church-school work, 
youth activities, worship, music, fellow- 
ship, recreation, drama, women’s work, 
administration, and community service. 
Every committee attempted to state the 
purpose of our program so that we might 
bring it as close as possible to the role 
of the Christian church serving people. 
These studies were conducted under 
the direction of the policy committee, 
which sifted them and put them into the 
form of recommendations to the official 


board. Simultaneously they were shared 
with the entire church family through 
special editions of the parish paper. The 
value of communication both ways can- 
not be overstressed. 

As will be indicated in another article, 
on staffing, the natural outgrowth of this 
kind of studying and planning is estab- 
lishment of staff needs to carry out such 
programming. 


Once we had established the type 
3 of parish that was our responsi- 
bility, both geographically and_ socio- 
logically, it followed as naturally as day 
the night that we needed certain staff 
and facilities in order to carry out the 
program. 

The program required a_ definite 
amount of space and therefore a definite 
amount of land. By the time we reached 
the specific recommendations on property 
and facilities, it was not so much a 
matter of justifying the need as sharing 
further information and finding ways of 
getting what we needed. 

This all took time, but it was time well 
invested. It is possible in some situations 
to establish a faculty first and then de- 
velop a program, as in a new parish. 
However, even there it is wiser to bring 
people together first to do some think- 
ing and studying about the role of the 
church in the parish, both for the present 
and for the future. 

Once we knew our needs we called 
in a competent architect to help us trans- 
late them into a master plan for present 
and future building. We were able to 
place specific needs in his hands. His 
drawings convinced us that we must 
have more land. A proposed master plan 
was presented to proper bodies, including 
the entire church membership, and was 
accepted, including the proposal for addi- 
tional land. 


The next step involved careful 
* studies and much discussion for 


setting a priority listing for building. 
The following, in the order named, were 
considered in deciding on the priority 
list: (a) program, (b) building feasibil- 
ity, and (c) finance. 

It was further established that under 
the priority given to programming there 
should be the following priorities: edu- 
cational program, family, social-recrea- 
tional facilities, administrative area, 
formal worship area. 

Before this master planning started it 
appeared that the minister was too far 
out in front and quite alone. Now, each 
step of the way he has to revise his think- 
ing upward to keep his original hope 
from looking like pessimism in light of 
the need and the studied optimism of 
continually increasing numbers of lay- 
men. The “before and after” comparison 
(See page 8) somehow appears to vindi- 
cate the long, slow, thorough procedure 
for master planning. 
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175th 


Anniversary 


A Christmas Conference 
Commemoration 


| Service 
=} By MICHAEL DAVES 


al Addison, Texas 


THE CALL TO WORSHIP (the people standing) 


Minister: O praise the Lord, all ye nations; praise him, all ye people. 

People: His merciful kindness is great toward us. 

Minister: Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 

People: Blessed be the name of the Lord forever. Amen. 

Minister: God at sundry times and in diverse manners has spoken through the prophets so that his will 
might be known unto us. On Christmas Eve, Christians throughout the world worship the Christ Child 
who was born in this season. For Methodists, this Christmas Eve service is even more significant. ‘Tonight 
marks the 175th Anniversary of the Christmas Conference held in the Lovely Lane Chapel at Baltimore. 
At this Conference, God ordained that the people called Methodists should form themselves into a separate 
and distinct body. Our purpose in coming to church on this night is twofold: to thank God for the 
revelation in the Christ Child and to thank him for preserving Methodism. 

COLLECT: Direct us, O Lord, in all our doings, with thy most gracious favor, and further us with thy 
continual help, so that in all our works, begun, continued, and ended in thee, we may glorify thy holy 
Name, and finally, by thy mercy, obtain everlasting life; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

HYMN NO. 86: For lyrics see “Lord of Ages to thy glory,” Together, November, page 123. 
AFFIRMATION OF FAITH (the people standing ) The Apostles’ Creed 
LITANY OF COMMEMORATION 

Minister: Almighty God, Thou who art the author of all goodness, Thou by whose truth we are judged 
and in whose light we walk: for Methodism’s prophets, thy servants who witnessed to thy glory at 
the Christmas Conference and through whom thou didst order thy Church 

People: We give thee humble thanks, O God, and bless thy holy Name. 

Minister: For the distinctive doctrines of Methodism which thou hast vouchsafed to us: the inward 
witness, perfection, and openmindedness 

People: We give thee humble thanks, O God, and bless thy holy Name. 

Minister: For the circuit riders, the prophets of the long road, who spread the faith over a continent 

People: We give thee humble thanks, O God, and bless thy holy Name. 

Minister: For those who have worshiped thee in spirit and in truth, and who have worked as one for the 
coming of thy Kingdom by their acts of love and truth, and who have the marks of a Methodist 

People: We give thee humble thanks, O God, and bless thy holy Name. 

Minister: Almighty God, thou who hast redeemed the world through our Lord Jesus Christ; we 
thank thee for thy protective care toward The Methodist Church and toward the holy catholic Church. 
Save us from pride and vanity. Deliver us from selfishness and lack of vision. May we speak with the prophet’s 
tongue in these dark days. Make us faithful to thy revelation in Christ Jesus. Amen. 

ANTHEM The Choir 
DEFINITION OF A METHODIST (the people standing) 
Minister: What nature are the people called Methodists? John Wesley gave his description: 
Minister and People: A Methodist is 
—one who has the love of God shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost given unto him. 
—one who loves the Lord his God with “all his heart and soul and mind and strength.” 
—one who “rejoices evermore, praying without ceasing, and in everything gives thanks.” 
—one who loves every man as his own soul. 
—one who has “kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long suffering.” 
—his one desire is the one design of his life, namely, “not to do his own will, but the will of 
him who sent him.” 
—whatever God has forbidden, he avoids; whatever God has enjoined, he doeth. 
THE GLORIA PATRI (the people standing) 
CHRISTMAS MEDITATION The Minister 
THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY COMMUNION 
BENEDICTION 
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SEHRMON 
STARTERS 


For Epiphany 


HE SEASON immediately after 

Christmastide and before the begin- 
ning of Lent is relatively free from 
“special” Sunday emphasis. Such periods 
are all too infrequent in the church year 
for the preacher who wants to launch 
out on his own with sermons that draw 
out his best in thought and prayer. They 
give opportunity to lead the congrega- 
tion to a new appreciation of depth in 
preaching. 


Philosophy and Faith. January 10. Scrip- 
ture: Acts 17:16-28. The Methodist 
Hymnal: 90, 76, 562. 


EACH of us has his philosophy of 
life. Chesterton, in Heretics (out of 
print), said it is more important than a 
person’s wealth or social position. And, 
Paul took account of the philosophy of 
the Epicureans and Stoics who loved to 
debate their views of life. 

A present-day sermon might begin by 
defining philosophy and establishing its 
limits as a mental discipline (See Bright- 
man’s An Introduction to Philosophy, 
Henry Holt, $5.35.) 

After defining philosophy, and_ re- 
ligion, too, the sermon naturally discusses 
the relation of philosophy to faith, and 
it will be noted that while faith may go 
beyond reason it must not be contrary to 
reason. Illustrations will abound suggest- 
ing how philosophy is a corrective to 
religious bigotry and a corrective of the 
dogmatism which so often makes re- 
ligion offensive. 

Equally important, however, is a dis- 
cussion of the influence of religion upon 
philosophy. Philosophy tends to work 
things out, finalizes concepts of man, 
success, the future, even God. But re- 
ligion comes to shatter the man-made 
vision of life. It breaks the neat little pat- 
terns which philosophy sets for us. As 
A. J. Cronin has the agnostic say just be- 
fore his death in The Keys of the King- 
dom (Little, Brown, $4.50) “I don’t be- 
lieve in God!” But the priest ministering 
to him replies, “But he believes in you.” 

So there is not only an adventure of 
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the mind to follow, but the more excit- 
ing adventure of the heart, which leads 
beyond the human level to God. Arch- 
bishop William Temple in Nature, Man 
and God (St. Martin’s, $6.), reminds us 
that the heart of religion is not an 
opinion about God, such as philosophy 
might reach as the conclusion of its argu- 
ment, but a personal relationship with 
God. 


Science and Religion. January 17. Scrip- 
ture: John 8:12-20, 31-33. The Methodist 
Hymnal: 87, 62, 206. 


THE PREACHER can arouse interest 
by mentioning the controversy between 
science and religion, even the Bryan- 
Darrow debates on evolution. In showing 
this a sermon can follow three routes: 

1. At the point of knowledge about 
reality it is not science or religion, but 
science and religion. Science will never 
discover God nor disprove his existence, 
but in the pursuit of truth it does lead us 
to a knowldege of reality which the dis- 
ciplined mind demands. So religion com- 
pliments science, and the other way 
around. In the search for reality it keeps 
ever open, to use a figure of Rufus 
Jones, “the east window of divine sur- 
prise” through which in prayer and 
worship man comes not alone by sight, 
but by insight to know the nature of 
reality. 

2. To experience the personal worth of 
life, it is not science against religion, 


Special Days 


The traditional color for Epiphany is 

white. Green is used after the first 

Sunday except for the Transfiguration 

when the color is white. 

Jan. 6—Epiphany 

Jan. 17-23—Church and Economic Life 
Week 

Feb. 7—Transfiguration 

Feb. 14—Race Relations Sunday 

Feb. 21—Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students 

Feb. 21-28—Brotherhood Week 


but science and religion. Science can add 
years to life, but life must be added to 
years, and for this man needs God. In 
the former we turn to science, for the 
latter we must know a Savior. 

3. In world affairs it is science and re- 
ligion, else life is doomed. Science, the 
hope of civilization, now forecasts the 
destruction of civilization. Dachau is an 
unforgettable symbol. 

Can religion alone save? The past does 
not breed overconfidence. What religion 
would you trust for the future: Moham- 
medanism, Catholicism, Protestantism? 
Yet science and religion combined in the 
spirit of the One who said, “The Sab- 
bath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath” could save our world and bring 
abundant life to all. 

Is this the issue: Man without God 
cannot; God without man will not? 


Religion and Education. January 24. Scrip- 
ture: Colossians 3:12-17. The Methodist 
Hymnal: 279, 120, 371. 


INTEREST will be aroused at the 
start if the sermon links the “village 
church” and the “little red school house” 
in American life. Our task in contem- 
porary society is to link these two social 
forces while preserving the tradition of 
their separation. 

The theory of church and state be- 
comes specific in the relationship of 
public and parochial schools. (Illustra- 
tive material is abundant.) We best 
preserve our heritage when (1) we are 
alert to those forces which would under- 
mine in subtle and indirect ways the 
traditional separation of church and state, 
and (2) when we fulfil through the 
Church the responsibility which the 
Master laid upon us to teach as well as 
to preach. 

To save the sermon from negativism 
much emphasis can be given to what the 
Church as the Church can teach and how 
the teaching can be done with children, 
youth, and adults. For those who are 
cool to education but warm for evan- 
gelism, the word of George E. Sweazey, 
Effective Evangelism (Harper and 
Brothers, $3.50), will give pause: “Edu- 
cation without evangelism makes Phari- 
evangelism without education 
makes fanatics.” 

Russia provides an interesting illustra- 
tion of the issue: Yesterday: Religion 
without education; today: education 
without religion. Either one without the 
other is fatal. 

Karl Barth offers a final word: 
whereas we believe in a civilization of 
things, Christ believed in a civilization 
of persons. For the latter education and 
religion are inextricably related. 


sees; 


Christian Approach to Morality. january 
31. Scripture: John 13:1-17. The Method- 
ist Hymnal: 21, 370, 299. 

IN Christianity and Sex, Richard C. 
Cabot (Macmillan, out of print), writes: 
“There are some things (chocolate, for 
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instance, or tracts, or paper drinking 
cups) that can be shot out of a slot at 
you and hit their mark. . . . But when 
people ask for clear directions about the 
train to proficiency in violin playing, be- 
lief in immorality, or understanding sex, 
they always miss their train.” 

Jesus offers no packaged rules for be- 
havior in this complex age, but as one 
who is “the same, yesterday and forever,” 
he does offer abiding principles. An 
illustration of his approach to morality is 
observed in the foot-washing incident. 

1. The pattern of Christian behavior 
is seen as Jesus overcomes the selfish- 
ness of his disciples by girding himself, 
taking a towel, and washing their feet. 
Virtue comes by victory over temptation, 
not by the absence of temptation. 

2. The lower passions, desires, and im- 
pulses are to be expelled by taking on 
the nobler affections, desires, and feel- 
ings. 

The disciples in this situation, as we 
in similar situations, “know better.” We 
lack the motivation to act as we should. 
Self-forgetfulness and personal sacrifice 
play an all-important part in developing 
Christian behavior. 

3. Christian behavior always needs 
nourishment, guidance, encouragement, 
and inspiration. What Jesus did as he 
took the towel must have been done 
many times before and would surely need 
to be done again. 

Rules and regulations will never estab- 
lish the Christian way, though they must 
play their part. Worship, friendship, 
encouragement, and love are among the 
ingredients that nourish strong Christlike 
living. 


New Dimensions for Modern Times. Feb- 
ruary 7 (Week of Dedication). Scripture: 
Luke 6:39-49. The Methodist Hymnal: 
278, 257, 220. 


AT THE FINAL ceremony of the 
1958 Empire Games in Wales, Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh, announced that the 
queen wanted to take the opportunity to 
say to her people, “I intend to create my 
son Prince of Wales today.” To this 
announcement she added, “When he is 
grown up, I will present him to you at 
Caernarvon.” And nine-year-old Prince 
Charles was vested with immense power 
and wealth, but not responsibility. That 
must await maturity. 

Similarly, modern man has inherited 
vast power and enormous wealth, but he 
cannot avoid responsibility. He must 
accept the consequences of his new posi- 
tion. Isaiah (54:2) put it well, Enlarge 
the place of your tent .. . lengthen your 
cords and strengthen your stakes. 

The new dimensions for modern times 
include: 

1. Expanded interests. The nuclear age 
calls for interest in physics, chemistry, 
and astronomy, national problems, and 
world affairs. 

2. Deepened insights. The times de- 
mand a second look at our standards, 


values, and clichés. The first look at con- 
temporary events invites gloom and sug- 
gests doom; a second look gives encour- 
agement to hope and promise. 

3. Spread investments. These days call 
for a willingness to involve ourselves 
more deeply in the issues of life. Giving 
of our money to worthy causes is not 
enough; we must put our time and 
talents at the disposal of those enterprises 
that hold promise of solving basic human 
relationships. The Church needs to en- 
courage the “do it yourself” trend, as a 
means of overcoming spectatoritis in the 
pew. 

4. Cultivate inspiration. In modern 
living we go deeper. As we lengthen the 
cords of our involvement in life, we 
must deepen the stakes of our relation- 
ship with God. Dr. Tillich speaks of 
The Lost Dimension in Religion (Satur- 
day Evening Post, June 14, 1958), urging 
that as we extend the horizontal of our 
interests we must deepen the vertical of 
our experience of God. The outgoing 
life must be supported by the indwell- 
ing experience grounded in prayer, wor- 
ship, and profound faith. 


Living Above Prejudice. February 14. Race 
Relations Sunday. Scripture: John 1:35-46. 
The Methodist Hymnal: 64, 466, 469. 


WILLIAM WARREN SWEET has 
said, “The roots of race prejudice go back 
at least as far as the Crusades, when 
Europeans first came in contact with 
non-Christian colored races.” Something 
of an understatement! In the New Testa- 
ment we find prejudices deeply threaten- 
ing Nathaniel’s relationship with Jesus, 
as looking upon this Nazarene he said, 
“Can anything good come out of Naza- 
reth?” (John 1:46.) 

Prejudice is an aspect of our human- 
ness. We can hardly expect to live with- 
out it, we can pray to live above it. 

Suggestions: 1. Avoid in our life what 
we hope others will avoid in theirs in 
their relationship to us. As we want 
others to see the truth about us, we 
must seek for the truth about them as 
we make social and personal judgments. 

2. Treat all persons as human beings 
worthy of the respect, trust, and oppor- 
tunity we cherish for ourselves. 

3. Search for that fellowship with 
Christ wherein every person is delivered 
from racial, sectarian, and religious prej- 
udice. The road of overcoming prejudice 
is a long and tortuous one, full of peril 
and with many opportunities for slip- 
ping back. But as Ralph W. Sockman 
said at the 1956 General Conference, 
when the resolution was voted taking 
first steps to rid Methodism of a Juris- 
diction based on race, “A Chinese prov- 
erb says—‘the longest journey begins 
with the first step.” We have taken this 
morning in dramatic fashion that first 
step, but we have a long journey ahead 
of us.” 

Our first step in living above prejudice 


comes in commitment to Christ who will 
lead to the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. 


An Act of Faith for a Perilous Time. Feb- 
ruary 21. Scripture: Luke 18:8, “‘Neverthe- 
less, when the Son of man comes, will he 
find faith on earth?’ The Methodist 
Hymnal: 2, 367, 378. 


THERE IS MUCH need in contem- 
porary preaching to counteract cynicism, 
pessimism, and defeatism related to so- 
cial idealism. 

The issue with Jesus was not whether 
at his coming all things in the world 
would be ideal, but whether there would 
be present in the world a minority who 
still had faith in the ideal. “Nevertheless, 
when the Son of man comes will he find 
faith on earth?” 

Roy L. Smith tells of a fellow who 
said that, while he had never produced 
a note of good music in his life, for 20 
years he had helped to create a demand 
for it. And this hints at what the Chris- 
tian vocation is in this chaotic world. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam has said: 
“Peace must be made. Like bread, it 
must be made daily.” 

How long will it be until there is 
peace on earth? How many years must 
pass until men acknowledge their true 
brotherhood? Who knows? 

The issue is to avoid self-defeating 
cynicism—the Public Enemy Number 
One in America, if we take the word of 
Judge Harold R. Medina. 


Stepping Aside to Step Ahead. February 28. 
Scripture: Genesis 3:1-12. The Methodist 
Hymnal: 73, 309, 363. 


ON THIS SUNDAY before Ash 
Wednesday, let us have a sermon on 
worship. If you want your thoughts 
stirred, not to the end of finding new 
techniques for worship but for deepen- 
ing your conviction about the basic place 
of worship in life, there is Paul Elmen’s 
The Restoration of Meaning to Contem- 
porary Life (Doubleday, $3.95). 

Life has grown dull and grey, full of 
boredom and ennui, in spite of all at- 
tempts to make it stimulating and excit- 
ing. 

Moses beside the burning bush shared 
an experience which holds answer to 
modern need. In this moment of ecstatic 
experience Moses came to a fresh vision 
and understanding of the meaning and 
purpose of life. 

This was followed by an experience of 
inner self-cleansing. He found release 
from sin and the darkness of his past. 

In this same experience he came to a 
moment of divine illumination and com- 
panionship. Turning aside to see, he 
heard God call. 

Finally came the instant of commit- 
ment and the release within him of 
divine power to go forward in a life 
of service and sacrifice. 

Stepping aside in worship we are pre- 
pared to step ahead in vital work. 
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Test of a new Bible translation 
is in what it means to 
those who will be reading it. 


LIGHT 


on Their FACES 


By ROBERT P. MARKHAM 


T IS A long way from Parker, Ariz., 

to Portuguese West Africa, but the 
common bond which unites these two 
remote areas is the task of translating 
God’s Word into man’s language. 

Near Parker, a young couple named 
Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Ekstrom are 
working day and (sometimes) night 
with Otto Lomavitu, a Hopi Indian, 
trying to translate the books of the New 
Testament into the language of the 
Hopis. 

Halfway around the globe, in Portu- 
guese West Africa, the Rev. A. E. Horton 
and others are working to finish the first 
complete translation of the Bible into 
Luvale. It is the work of a whole life- 
time, but within the next few months 
Mr. Horton hopes the printing of the 
Bible will be completed. 

In these cases, as in most others, trans- 
lating the Scriptures involves many prob- 
lems and some pitfalls. After all, the 
translater is dealing with more than 
mere words; he has to do with differing 
peoples. The gap between his own lan- 
guage and that of the people with whom 
he is working becomes very real to him. 
Often he must spend years in develop- 
ing an accurate alphabet and system of 


Robert P. Markham is now a research 
associate of the American Bible Society. 
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These African boys are reading the Bible in their own language. 


writing, analyzing the grammatical 
structure of the language, acquiring a 
vocabulary, and finding ways to express 
the biblical message in a way fully under- 
stood by the people for whom the transla- 
tion is made. 

On the surface this seems simple: get 
dictionary of the words of the Bible and 
find the equivalents in the other lan- 
guage. But take the simple Greek word 
logos. It seems to mean simply “Word.” 
But as one begins to look further in a 
lexicon, one finds various shades of 
meaning. Liddell and Scott actually list 
some 70 different nuances for the word 
logos. 


HE PERSON translating John’s Gos- 
pel into Hopi must decide exactly 
what is meant by Jogos in such expres- 
sions as: “And the Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us,” (John 1:14), “The 
sower sows the word.” (Mark 4:14), 
“Thus making void the word of God” 
(Mark 7:13), “Write this, for these 
words are trustworthy and true.” (Rev. 
21:5), and other passages. Dictionaries, 
lexicons, and commentaries help, if they 
are available, but much must be left en- 
tirely to the judgment of the translator 
alone. 
Again, take the common term “God.” 
Each one of us knows what the word 
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means for him, and he may attach to it 
an aura of meaning which his neighbor 
may not assume. Among many so-called 
primitive peoples the question is not, 
What is the word for God? but, Is there 
a word which expresses what Christians 
mean by God? 

Are there many gods or one God in 
the belief of the people? What are the 
characteristics of each deity? What is 
his conduct like: moral, immortal, or 
amoral? Where does he live? How does 
he operate in nature? Is he appeased 
through sacrifice, ritual, penitence, or 
some other means? Does man commune 
with God through prayer, ritual, trance, 
dreams, or what? 

Some translators leap over such dif- 
ficulties by taking their own word for 
God, as the English “God” or the Latin 
Deus and transliterating it into the new 
language. They assume that Christian 
teaching will then fill in the content of 
meaning. 

In the Navajo language, for example, 
early missionaries used “God” to express 
the concept of deity. But many Navajos 
confused this English word with their 
own word for the juniper bush. Actually, 
the English word always sounded 
strange to them, and it was only after the 
translators began to add the phrase, “the 
eternal spirit,” that the people finally 
understood who God really is. 

In Aztec culture, Dios was equated 
with the sun; the Virgin Mary was con- 
sidered the moon, and Jesus was their 
offspring. It is taking generations of 
teaching to correct the theology of this 
well-meant but quite erroncous interpre- 
tation of the Godhead. 

Each of the great Christian words— 
faith, grace, love, redemption, to cite 
a few—are open to the same kind of 
distortion unless the translator is careful 
to select equivalents which are basically 
near the biblical word and introduce no 
erroneous or misleading ideas but yet 
allow for the growth oi meaning through 
Christian teaching. 

While compiling a dictionary is one of 
the early tasks of the translator working 





A member of a Belgian Congo leper village hears the Gospel. 
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want 
to wae 


ARE THEY MISSED? 


Should a minister tell missing mem- 
bers they are missed? 

Sometimes my people act embar- 
rassed when I remind them they were 
missed from Sunday services. On the 
other hand, some are sensitive about 
being overlooked when they are ab- 
sent because of illness, absence, or 
other good reason. 


The fellowship of the church ts so 
closely knit that there should be no 
embarrassment, but this needs to be 
explained to the people-—Ebs. 


WHAT TO WEAR? 


Should a minister wear an academic 
hood or liturgical stole in the pulpit? 


Since a hood is an item of academic 
insignia, it is not correct whey the 
minister 1s conducting a service, ad- 
munistering Communion or (at An- 
nual Conference) helping with the 
ordaining of ministers. An academic 
hood is a mark of scholarship, but 
the liturgical stole, a mark of the 
ministry, is correct.—Ebs. 


A stirring book on the meaning of Jesus’ life to us 
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Saved by His Life is an exploration of the doctrines of 


reconciliation and salvation in the Christian Faith. In a 
sense it is a theological book but on a deeper level it is 
also a devotional book because Dr. Clark reminds us 
again of the saving grace of the total event of God’s 
intervention in history. Jesus was born, he was cruci- 
fied, he was resurrected. All three of the great events of 
His life must be seen by the Christian as one total Event 
—indeed the one Event in all human history. 

But the redeeming life of Jesus is more than a mere 
historical occurrence which we remember, however 
reverently. It is a present reality which for the Christian 
contains the ultimate meaning of life. God is still with 
us, Jesus lives, and the Holy Spirit continues to inspire 
and vitalize the life of the Church here and now. 

This inspiring book will bring home to you the great 
Truth of the Gospel that God can be—must be—the cen- 
tral fact of our daily lives. It is a book you will reread 
many times and each time find in it something new and 
helpful for your spiritual development. $4.50 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 


in a new language, equally important 
is his understanding of the structure or 
syntax. How are the words actually put 
together into sentences and paragraphs? 
What do the words mean when they are 
used in varying context? And in some 
languages the inflection changes the 
meanings. Of course, there are instances 
in which an idea is totally foreign to a 
people. The case of the Eskimos who had 
never seen a sheep, and therefore, could 
not understand the term “lamb of God” 
is a well-known illustration of the prob- 
lem. 


OME MONTHS ago, a group of mis- 

sionaries put the final touches on a 
translation of one of the Gospels. This 
translation was part of an_ intensive 
literacy campaign. When the first trans- 
lated Gospel appeared in print, it was 
eagerly read by the people. But despite 
the devoted work of the missionaries it 
failed to speak in the way in which these 
people normally used their language. 
Months of careful revision were required 
to put that Gospel into the common 
language. Now these people comment, 
“Yes, that’s just the way we say it,” and 
the light on their faces is proof that this 
is true. 

Translators usually find that when 
they have completed one New Testament 
book—and it is often Mark, which spoke 
most meaningfully to the first Christians 
—the door is opened to translate other 
Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, and Old 
Testament books. It may take years to 
complete the New Testament, and by 
that time it is already in need of revision. 
Like English, other languages are grow- 
ing and changing. A translation is never 
final. 

Often biblical books are followed by 
Bible story books, catechisms, song books, 
tracts, and even primers and _ readers. 
Once people get a taste of God’s word 
in their own language, they want more 
and more to read. In the Belgian Congo, 
for example, there are now available in 
the Tshiluba language simple commen- 
taries on almost every book of the Bible; 
now they are working on a Tshiluba 
Bible dictionary, so keen is their interest 
in the Bible. 

The end result is not just to see how 
many Bibles, Testaments, and_ portions 
can be printed. The goal among new 
Christians, as among older ones, is a 
Bible that is translated into Christian 
living. 

Translators must avoid doctrinal or 
denominational emphases lest a transla- 
tion become limited to just one group 
of Christians. The Bible, or any part of 
it, cannot be the exclusive property of 
any one Christian group or any one set 
of beliefs. It must serve as a challenge to 
all Christians to express in their own 
lives today something of the life which 
Jesus of Nazareth lived almost 20 cen- 
turies ago. 
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The Ministry of Preaching, by Roy 
Pearson. Harper & Bros., 127 pp., 
$2.25. 


Reviewer: Witson O. WELDON, pastor, 
Myers Park Methodist Church, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


What a Subject—and what a book! If 
I could arrange it, the book would be in 
the hands of every preacher I know. And 
if the preacher would read five pages he 
would read them all. When he had fin- 
ished reading this brilliantly written 
guide he would go back and study it so 
earnestly that on the following Sunday 
he would be a far more effective preacher 
of God’s Word. That’s high praise! 

In the first chapter on “The Purpose of 
Preaching” are listed proclamation, dem- 
onstration, and implantation. In none of 
the 50 other books on preaching is there 
a more lucidly stated outline of the basic 
goal of preaching. 

Other chapter analyses include, “Con- 
tent of the Sermon,” “Context of the 
Church,” “Credentials of the Preacher,” 
“Preparation and Delivery,” and that 
intriguing duo of ministerial functions, 
“Comforting the Afflicted,” and “Afflict- 
ing the Comfortable.” 

Today’s preacher needs to study and 
analyze his congregation. Roy Pearson 
points out this need in “The Nature of 
the Congregation.” 

Often a reviewer feels an imperious 
necessity to find something wrong with 
the book he discusses. After two readings 
I can find no justification for a negative 
comment. 


Renewal in Retreats, by John L. Cas- 
teel. Association Press, 250 pp., $4.50. 


Reviewer: T. Orro Natt, editor of the 
CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


In these days of what the author well 
names “incessant erosions” more and 
more sensitive and sensible people are 
following the “ancient and fundamentally 
human practice of withdrawing” to take 
their bearings. The retreat idea has 
caught on, and because it can be (though 
may not be) religious, the Church can 
use it. 

So, a book that sets forth the purpose 
and nature of the retreat, its subject mat- 
ter and pattern, and the relationships of 
the withdrawn community and the larger 
community from which it has come and 
to which it must soon return, is a book 
long overdue. 

To be sure, this is more than a manual 
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of interest to pastors 


on retreat practice. Actually it is an at- 
tempt to ground the purpose and practice 
of the retreat in a fundamental under- 
standing of the essentials of Christian 
faith and experience. 

Some observations are startling, like 
this in the chapter on “Silence, Worship, 
Prayer”: 

“Yet, keeping the silence is often the 
source of greatest difficulty and the ob- 
ject of greatest resistance in inexperienced 
retreatants. Some look on silence as com- 
ing out of an ascetical theology . . . others 
regard silence as a practice peculiar to 
the Quakers and while quaintly appro- 
priate for them, hardly to be useful in 
the mainstream of religious customs. Still 
others think of silence as connected with 
the esoteric ways of mystical cults or the 
schemes of thought-control and _psychic- 
energizings promoted by self-improve- 
ment faddists. 

“All of these objections,” the author 
concludes, “contain crumbs of truth; but 
they expose considerable misinformation 
and misunderstanding, and they do not 
touch the heart of the question—whether 
silence belongs inherently to the aims 
and the means that are fundamental in 
retreat.” 

Appropriately, the author insists that 
his book is not finished, that it is merely 
a source book waiting for further 
thought, experience, and further pioneer- 


ing. 


The Case for a New Reformation 
Theology, by William Hordern, West- 
minster Press, 176 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Ciaupt H. Tuompson, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University, 
Ga. 


Two kinds of books are delightful to 
review: those which make us mad, and 
those written with such penetrating 
clarity they clamor to be read. This one 
falls in the latter group. 

The title specifies the thesis—a boon 
not always found on dust jackets. Hor- 
dern expounds the Reformation motif in 
theology, but with due regard for four 
centuries of debate. The term is much 
better than the more familiar ones, “‘neo- 
orthodoxy,” “crisis theology,” and others 
since it provides a historical perspective. 
In true Reformed spirit, the book 
breathes with the life of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The author does not seek to exhaust 
his subject. His method is selective, but 


RELIGIOUS IDEAS 
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RELIGIOUS IDEAS 
FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Russell and Ruth Barbour 


ESIGNS for Christmas and other 
activities throughout the year. Over 
60 pages of traditional and contempo- 
rary symbols to be traced on paper or 
adapted for leather, wood, felt, metal, or 
clay. For use in the church, its many or- 
ganizations, the church school, camps 
and conferences, and the home. 


Regular edition, $2.50 
Library edition, $2.75 


at bookstores 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For family and 
worship... 


GRACES 
AND 


PRAYERS 


JOHN LEWIS 
SANDLIN 


More than 100 
prayers and near- 


ly 200 table 


graces for daily 

needs and for special occasions. 
Prayers are included for hours of 
crisis as well as for thanksgiving 
in happier times. The graces are in 
prose and poetry. They may be 
read, memorized or used as the 
basis for spontaneous graces. This 
book, by a staff-member of the 
General Board of Evangelism of 
The Methodist Church, will help 
families and individuals to find 
God in and through every experi- 
ence of daily living. $1.95 


Leap, At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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he pin-points peculiarly relevant prob- 
lems. After identifying tensions making 
Christian doctrine both necessary and 
meaningful, Hordern comes to 
with such issues as “faith and reason,” 
“revelation,” the nature of God, sin and 
salvation. 

“Challenge and Response” in current 
theology becomes a justification for the 
theological approach to truth. Disintegrat- 
ing factors in society are specified, spirit- 
uz al hunger is desc ribed, and an evangeli- 
cal appez “¥ is made for the re-commitment 
of modern man to the God of biblical 
revelation. Such movements as liberal- 
ism, fundamentalism, Barthianism are 
sketched, but the chosen term, “New 
Reformation” theology is a mediating 


grips 


ARPER 





Mil 


position. With firm loyalty to biblical re- 
ligion and the disciplines of historical re- 
search, the contributions of Kierkegaard, 
Forsyth, Oman, and Rauschenbusch of 
earlier days, and more recently Barth, 
Nygren, Aulen, the two Baillies, Whale, 
and the Niebuhrs are shown to possess 
a peculiarly reformational flavor. This is 
no mere re-picturing of Luther; it is ecu- 
menical theology at its best. 

Special commendation should be made 
for insights into the strange rapproche- 
ment between analytic philosophy and 
theology, which renders out of date older 
types of philosophy of religion. More de- 
tailed treatment would have been better 
here. 


As for revelation, God’s disclosure is 














*“Qne of the most powerful preachers in 
the world today.” —Westminster Bookman 


THE PREACHER’S CALLING 


To Be Servant 
By D. T. NILES 


This new book reveals the same evangelical fervor, freshness of view- 
point and vigor of language as Dr. Niles’s widely praised Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on preaching—The Preacher’s Task. Where, in the 
earlier book, the author concentrated on the Christian message to 


the modern world 


what the preacher 


says—in this new work he 


discusses what the preacher is and does. 


“The youthful D. T. 


Niles would certainly be included in anybody’s 


list of the 20 most stimulating thinkers and evangelists in the world- 


wide church today.”—SaMUEL McCrea CAVERT. 


37 Foremost Examples of Bible Preaching Ge 
Evangelical Sermons 
OF OUR DAY 


Compiled and edited, with special annotations by 


$2.50 





ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


Here is a very special volume containing outstanding pulpit messages 
by world exemplars of evangelical preaching. Expertly edited and 
annotated, EVANGELICAL SERMONS OF OuR Day offers the minister 
not only a source of inspiration but a superbly practical guide to 


Biblical preaching. 


Arranged to reflect important emphases in Chris- 


tian thinking today, this is a big book of solid value. Here are just 


some of the pulpit masters included: 

Ciovis G. CHAPPELL * BILLY GRAHAM * PAUL S. 
M. SHOEMAKER * ALAN REDPATH * Myron J. 
STER * FRANK E, GAEBELEIN * AND 29 OTHERS 
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given objectively in history and mediated 
through the Bible. But for revelation to 
be valid, the Holy Spirit must witness to 
the objective disclosure. Thus revelation 
is basically a person-to-person encounter, 
and hence beyond natural theology. What 
God reveals is truly himself, a revelation 


which certainly could come from no 
other source. 

New Reformation theology regards 
God as both creatively transcendent and 
immanently involved in the world proc- 
ess. Hordern argues this through such 
categories as causality, epistemology, 
morality, history, eschatology, and_per- 
sonality. New Reformation theology rec- 
ognizes the deep moral distortion in 
human life, a distortion mirrored in hu- 
man institutions. But it is the holiness 

Jesus Christ which puts man under 
judgment. Every man falls short of the 
glory of God—as that glory is seen in 
Christ. 

The discussion of salvation could be 
stronger. After showing validities and 
weaknesses of traditional theories, the 
death and resurrection of Christ did not 
seem to be sufficiently accented. 

There are theologians who would not 
object to the term “conservative” to 
mean preserving the timeless verities of 
the faith beyond the critical disciplines, 
but who would strongly object to funda- 
mentalism. 

This book stands as a must for current 
theological reading. 


The Case for Theology in Liberal 
Perspective, by L. Harold DeWolf. 
Westminster Press, 206 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Lance Wess, pastor at North 
Broadway Methodist Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Here is a much needed book in a day 
when those who seek an adequate the- 
ology are likely to be limited by a too 
rigid adherence to one particular school 
of thought or to be confused by the 
claims of conflicting schools. 

Dr. DeWolf claims to belong to no 
school of thought, not even the “liberal” 
as commonly described. Instead he takes 
the word “liberal” to mean “free, unre- 
stricted.” He sets out to describe a the- 
ology “in a perspective unbounded by 
presupposed limits.” 

The book as a whole is about as true 
to this purpose as any limited human 
writing could be. For instance, the au- 
thor rejects a narrow liberalism which 
refuses to believe anything that cannot be 
explained by reason or prov ed by science. 
He is equally vigorous in his rejection of 
a neo- orthodoxy, that rules out the use 
of reason or the evidences of “natural 
theology,” and of an orthodoxy that ig- 
nores the contributions of historical re- 
search to our understanding of the Bible. 

He seeks to bridge the gap between 
the intellectual freedom of the old liberal- 
ism and the emphasis on the revelation 
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of God in Christ of the new orthodoxy 
without the crippling limits of both. 

He is as vigorous as the neo-orthodox 
in pointing to the folly of a humanistic 
optimism. But he points to the doctrine 
of the Trinity which he calls “the history 
of the revealing involvement of God” as 
the corrective for a one-sided emphasis 
on the transcendent God who has spoken 
only through the Son. We need also God 
the father who opens “the book of na- 
ture” just as we need God the Holy 
Spirit to abolish the vast gulf between 
man and God who is so “wholly other” 
that we can have no intimate relation 
with him. 

The book is clearly written and stim- 
ulating. We may be grateful for a fresh 
approach to theology that seeks to go 
“beyond neo-orthodoxy” just as we 
needed to go “beyond modernism.” 


Segregation and Desegregation, A 
Christian Approach, by T. B. Mas- 
ton. Macmillan Co., 178 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Joun H. Lerru, professor of 
historical theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


A general introduction to the problem 
of race relations, this book gives the 
viewpoint of a member of the Christian 
community. Its style is gauged for gen- 
eral reading and is designed to be 
helpful, not only for ministers, but also 
for Christian laymen and young people. 

The author displays good judgment in 
accomplishing his purpose. He knows 
the points of confusion and attempts to 
clarify them. No one can doubt that the 
problem has been complicated by con- 
fusion as to the exact meaning of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. The book 
wisely begins at this point, analyzing the 
decision and reactions to it. In the ap- 
pendixes the reader can find the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17, 1954, 
and the action of the Court on May 31, 
1955. 

Another complication of the racial con- 
flict is confusion as to the meaning and 
significance of terms which are contin- 
ually in use, such as segregation, separa- 
tion, discrimination, desegregation, in- 
tegration, and intermarriage. Desegrega- 
tion, and integration are not the same, 
though they are frequently used as in- 
terchangeable terms. Intermarriage is an 
emotionally laden word, but the facts in 
the case do not support all the emotion. 
The discussion of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of these words does much to 
clarify the issues involved in the racial 
conflict. 

The author attempts to set the issue 
in a Christian context. The theological 
orientation of the book is conservative. 

The author, professor of ethics at 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary, admits that the book is idealistic, but 
the reader carries away the impression 
that the writer is trying to speak a Chris- 
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tian word as a responsible member of the 
Christian community in the midst of 
conflict. In short, the book is written by 
a participant rather than by a spectator. 


The Living Church, by Lynn Harold 
Hough. Bethany Press, 125 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: EMErson CoLaw, minister, 


Elmhurst (1ll.) Methodist Church. 


The author of this book was formerly 
dean of Drew Theological Seminary. His 
students will recognize the familiar 
cadences of style and the brilliant ex- 
pressions of thought that characterize his 
writings. 

Dr. Hough turns his attention toward 
the church. He does not attempt a defi- 





nition in doctrinal or theological terms, 
but rather he gives a description of the 
function of the Church and suggests the 
preacher is its living voice. 

This book is for the minister. It digni- 
fies and exalts his high calling. Trium- 
phant preaching brought the Church to 
its highest hour. The preacher is seen as 
a channel through which divine and 
eternal truth will dwell with men. The 
resulting Church is not a dead organ- 
ization but a living experience. In the 
author’s description of the ideal church 
there are germ ideas that could grow into 
a sermon series. 

I found little that is new in this vol- 
ume, but it is a restatement of timeless 
truths about the preacher and the church 
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MY HEART AN ALTAR 


Margaret Hoyt and Eleanor 
Hoyt Dabney give you ma- 
terial for worship services 
for over 40 themes and oc- 
casions. Each story, poem, 
Scripture, and prayer adds 
depth to the worship experi- 
ence. For young people, 
their families, and leaders. 


$3.50 


COMMUNION WITH YOUNG 
SAINTS 


E. Ashby Johnson reports man-to-man 
talks with his sons. Humorously, but in- 
cisively, he comes straight to the heart of 
problems parents and teachers face with 
growing youngsters. A book designed to 
help parents enjoy their children. The 
perfect gift for Dad—or Mother. 


$2.00 


KITCHEN COMMUNION 


Cornelia Renfroe knows the 
harried life of 
mother. In _ this 
decorated 
verses, prayers, and medita- 
tions, she shows you how to 
talk to God in your own 
kitchen and find the help He 
gives. An 
Motlier. 


wife and 
brightly 
book of Bible 


ideal gift for 
$1.50 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
Publishers of the LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Five volumes now available 





for Churches 


OVERTURE—an = award-nominee 
film, tells its story entirely with pic- 
tures and music. No word of narra- 
tion or dialogue is used. The scene 
opens in the United Nations building 
where the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Carl Schuricht, 
is playing Beethoven’s Egmont Over- 
ture. 

The scene then shifts, in mood and 
music, to show the faces of men, 
women, and children from many na- 
tions. Among them are the hungry, 
the homeless, the uneducated, the 
sick, and the poor whose lives have 
been marred or shattered by war. 


WORSHIP 


A STUDY OF CORPORATE DEVUTIUN 


By Luther D. Reed 


President Emeritus, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Highly readable and thoroughly enjoyable, this major work deals with 
the whole field of worship: history, content, leadership, meaning. 
Aids to worship are included in this broad framework: anthems, hymns, 
suggestions for planning church buildings, and other practical guides. 


THE CONCEPT OF GRACE 


By Philip S. Watson 


An exploration of the doctrine of grace in Biblical and _ historical 
theology. A scholarly summary of the attitudes toward one of the 


basic Christian doctrines. 


MINISTER’S PRAYER BOOK 


By John W. Doberstein 


Plans and materials for the minister’s daily devotions, revolving about 
the seven themes of the minister’s calling and life, distributed over the 
seven days of the week. Covers the entire church year, special days 
and saints’ days. Nothing like this book has ever been published before 
for Protestant pastors. September 15th. Cloth, $3.75; leather, $6.00 


MAN ano THE INCARNATION 


By Gustaf Wingren 


A book with an important meaning for theological discussions of today. 
Discusses the Biblical theology of Irenaeus, one of the leaders of the 
early Church. September 8th. 


NATURE ano AUTHORITY 


oF THE BIBLE 


By Raymond Abba 


Comprehensive and clear summary of the chief problems and findings 
of modern Biblical scholarship. A valuable book for students and all 
Bible readers. September 8th. 


4t your denominational book store 
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The music changes again as the 
work of the United Nations service 
and relief organizations is shown 
bringing food, medical care, educa- 
tion, and other helps to the people. 

The end of the film flashes back 
to New York and the inscription near 
the United Nations headquarters 
which reads: 

They shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation; neither shall 
they learn war any more. 

The film is available at Methodist 
Publishing House libraries for a $4. 
rental. It is a 16mm sound film, b&w; 
running time is 9 minutes. Copies of 
the film have been placed in the 
Publishing House through the co- 
operation of the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, the Board of Edu- 
cation, and the visual education de- 
partment of the Board of Missions. 

















$6.75 


$2.00 


$3.75 


$4.50 


uttered with the inimitable artistry of 
Dr. Hough. 

The book digs for its resources into the 
historical and literary antecedents of our 
time. I was puzzled, however, by the 
complete disregard of the contemporary 
interest in giving a reformulation to the 
doctrinal structure of the Church. In the 
last 30 years no single subject of the- 
ology has occupied the minds of the 
ablest theologians more than the nature 
of the Church. 

In chapter after chapter there are quo- 
tations and illustrations drawn from 
Milton, Browning, Luther, and others, 
but no reference to such material as that 
edited by R. Newton Flew which grew 
out of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order and which dealt with the 
nature of the Church. Its value for me 
would have been heightened if it had 
shown an awareness of such contem- 
porary efforts to define the Church. 


The New Testament: Its Making 
and Meaning, by Albert E. Barnett. 
Abingdon Press, 304 pp. $3. 

The clarity and logic, as well as the 
devotion, of this scholar is evident as he 
asks who the author of each book was, 
where and when he wrote and_ for 
whom, and what he expected to accom- 
plish by writing. 


The Dynamics of Christian Educa- 
tion, by Iris V. Cully. Westminster 
Press, 203 pp. $3.75. 

Here is a frank facing of the real busi- 
ness of Christian education. There is an 
ecumenical theology concerning — the 
Church as a fellowship, and the Church’s 
message of good news. 


We Have This Ministry, by Robert N. 
Rodenmayer. Harper Bros., 125 pp., 
$2.50. 

Messenger, reconciler, missionary, fa- 
ther in God . . . pastor, administrator, 
preacher, teacher, priest standing at the 
altar to offer the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving, the minister needs the help 
of such a book as this. With fresh in- 
sights and crisp anecdotes, this good min- 
ister offers his counsel to every minister, 
always starting with God and the cer- 
tainty that the minister is, first of all, 
God’s man. 


Faith, Freedom and Selfhood, by 
Charles R. Stinnette, Jr. Seabury Press, 
239 pp., $4.75. 

Psychologists and politicians, as well 
as preachers, should be interested in this 
study in personal dynamics. Lost free- 
dom is linked with lost personhood, as 
both internal and external aspects of 
freedom are considered in the light of 
the Christian idea and ideal. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Epitor: I have no objection to greater 
frequency, nor to emphasis on lively and 
current issues, but I am afraid that The 
Advocate has lost its long-term useful- 
ness as a resource in the pastor’s study. 
The new size is difficult to store... . 

, Ricuarp E. Burcess 

Boston University 

School of Theology 

Boston, Mass. 


Eprror: I like the newly revised for- 
mat. The closer it can come to covering 
the professional field of the ministry as 
The Pastor did, the better I'll like it. 

RaymMonp E. Batcoms 

First Methodist Church 

Corvallis, Ore. 


Epitor: I appreciate a paper directed 
to the specific needs of the ministry, but 
wouldn’t it be wiser to admit that the 
ApvocaTe has outlived its usefulness? 

Gitpert E. HorrMan 

Rouseville, Pa. 


Eprror: Initial reaction to new format: 
negative. Subsequent reaction: very mod- 
erately affirmative. .. . 

Hosart Hivpyarp 

First Methodist Church 

Hiawatha, Kans. 


Eprror: Why not punch the magazine 
and provide binders? The articles are 
too valuable to lose or cut out for filing. 

Ropert WALLACE 

Oak Grove Methodist Church 

Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Binders will be available. Eps. 


Epiror: I do not care for the new 
format. Everywhere I hear praises of the 
smaller-sized magazine. 

C. B. Frienp 

Streator, Ill. 


Eprror: Congratulations on the fresh 
version—the new format and frequency. 
The new arrangements permit your 


INDEX for NEW 
ADVOCATE, Vol- 


Ready! 
CHRISTIAN 


ume III, January, 1959, through 
September, 1959, inclusive. Only 


25 cents. Send coin, name, and 
address to “New Christian Advo- 
cate Index, 740 North Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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staff to stay on top of the news and bring 
discussions of current issues within the 
Church. 

Best wishes for success and enlarged 
service. ... 

Epwin H. Maynarp 
The Methodist Story 
Chicago, Ill. 


Epiror: Thank you for the new old 
CurisTIAN ApvocaTE! 
Harry DENMAN 
Board of Evangelism 
Nashville, Tenn. 











SAN DIEGO'S ideal year 
‘round climate makes this 
part of Southern California 
a lovely place to live in 
retirement. 


MEALS specially planned by 
a dietitian are served in a 
dining room with a pano- 
ramic view of the mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean. 


COTTAGES. Accommoda- 
tions available in the main 
building or in homelike 
cottages. 


COSTS. A man, age 65, pays 
as little as $7,500 for an 
apartment and $27,258 for 
prepaid life care. Costs at 
other ages are less. For com- 
plete information and illus- 
trated brochure, write today. 
No obligation, 


Mail this coupon TODAY 


M. D. WOODBURY, Sup't.. Wesley Paims, 949 Turquoise St., 


San Diego 9, California. Dept. N.C.A. 


Please send descriptive brochure and complete information on 


Wesley Palms. 





| 
city cenenmenimamesis 


| NAME 
| STATE 





Epiror: The change of frequency is 
an improvement. I am grateful for the 
recognition given prison chaplains, a 
small group, comparatively speaking, but 
we feel our work is extremely impor- 
tant. ... 


W. B. Conn 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Epiror: The larger page size has lost 
something I liked in the “digest” format. 
I have missed several departments, too, 
and I gain nothing from the greater 
frequency... . 

Daviv E. DurHamM 

First Methodist Church 

Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

Reader Durham will get all the de- 
partments, but divided between two or 
more issues a month. News and books 
appear in all issues.—Eps. 


Epitor: The new format is just dandy, 


DIGNIFIED 
RHTIREMENT 


southern california 


Many members of your church 
and your friends will be 
asking you about Wesley 
Palms. For information about 
this Methodist retirement 
home in San Diego, Calif., 

fill in and mail coupon below. 


alin 


949 Turquoise Street 
SAN DIEGO 9, 
CALIFORNIA 


One of the retirement 


sant homes owned and operated 


by Pacifie Homes, a non- 
profit corporation of the 
Southern Catifornia-Arizona 
Conference of THE METH- 
ODIST CHURCH. 






and it is wonderful that it can be issued 
every other Thursday. That way you can 
keep on top of the news, with Christian 
interpretation of its significance. ... 
Lynpon B. PHIFER 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


Epitor: Before making major changes 
in a journal for ministers, the needs and 
interests of ministers (at least, a selected 
group) ought to be consulted. 

Raymonp L, WirtH 

The Methodist Church 

Orange, Calif. 


Eprror: Congratulations on the new 
format; it is much more pleasing than 
the old. ... 

Epwarp A. PLUNKETT 

Chesapeake Avenue Methodist Church 

South Norfolk, Va. 


Epiror: Thanks for a returning to 
a man-sized CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. .. . 
L. K. WuitFietp 
Temple Methodist Church 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Epitor: One result of the new format 
is more thorough reading by at least 
this one parson, for it doesn’t look so 
formidably long. 

Congratulations on a vigorous job! 

Rosert JoHN VERSTEEG 

Methodist Church 

Groveport, Ohio 





Epitor: The new format is decidedly 
an improvement. The articles are help- 
ful, and the editorials stimulating. I 
read, underscore, and file every copy. ... 

Howarp P. WoERTENDYKE 

Garden City, Kans. 


Epiror: The CunreistiAN ApvocaTE 
scores again! I particularly enjoyed the 
articles on Why Christianity Stays in 
China and Hidden Persuaders for Jesus 
[Oct. 15]. 

Ratpu H. RicHarpson 

Methodist Church 

Selah, Wash. 


Epitror: The articles are excellent but 
the format unattractive and unwieldy 
for filing. If it is a matter of cost, why 
not ask the preachers to carry it? 

Dace LuTHER 

Methodist Church 

Kenmare, N.Dak. 


The cost of the old format and new 
are about the same.—Eb. 


Epiror: I am much disappointed that 
the magazine has been returned to the 
former size and could not resist saying 
so. 

Donatp A. OTTINGER 

Lawndale Methodist Church 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eprror: For all the life of the New 


Begin 1960 in Church— 


Have a Watch Night Service 


Christian Advocate 1 wanted to shout, 
“Come home, Lassie!” And _ now, 
imagine my joy in having The Advocate 
again “home.” Besides, I liked The Pas- 
tor, and its spirit is abroad again. Thank 
God and thank you! 
Jans J. VAN DER GRAAF 
Scruggs Memorial Methodist Church 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Epiror: Why go back to an old sys- 
tem and name, when your digest-type 
format was so appealing? 

L. J. STEVENSON 

First Methodist Church 

Sheridan, Wyo. 


Epiror: Congratulations on the new 
turn for the better. The first issue even 
“smells” good. I still believe in “getting 
out the news.” 

Wituiam W. Rei 

Board of Missions 

New York, N.Y. 


Reprints of 175th Anniversary 
‘“‘Commemoration Hymn’”’ 


The Rev. Donald A. Williams’ 


award winning “Commemoration 
Hymn” | Together, Nov., 59, p. 


123] has been reprinted by Abing- 
don Press—hymnal size sheets. 
Copies available at COKESBURY 
BOOK STORES, $2.50 a hundred. 








HERE ARE FILMS FOR AN EASY-TO-PREPARE PROGRAM 


] HEN THE CLOCK strikes midnight on December 31, have your people together in 
church for a Watch Night service. Here are films for an inspiring, easy-to- 


prepare program. 


Perhaps you've never had a Watch Night service or you’re looking for a different, 
interesting program. Films are the answer to your problem—they appeal to young 
and old alike. Make your selection from any of the four below. 





Let These Films 
Go to Work for You 
@ They require a mini- 

mum of preparation 


e Films promote  evan- 
gelism and family wor- 
ship 


e@ Start your new year off 
on “the right foot” 


@ You'll find your people 
respond to this type of 
watch-night service 


FREE PROJECTOR CATA- 
Loc. Write for your 
free copy of the Pro- 
jector Catalog .. . con- 
tains films, filmstrips 
and equipment. 





Split-Level Family 


Through the dynamic Christian experience of their 
daughter, the modern Riggs family comes to see 
stewardship in a new light, and develops new sense 
of values. Produced by Broadcasting and Film 
Commission. 16mm, 29 minutes. (MPO) 

Black and white rental, postage extra, $8.00 
Color rental, postage extra, $12.00 


Far From Alone 


The reactions and pressures of a popular college 
Christian athlete when he learns that liquor inter- 
ests are sponsoring a TV program on which he is 
to appear. Produced by the Board of Temperance; 
16mm, 28 minutes. (MPO) 

Black and white rental, postage extra, $8.00 
Color rental, postage extra, $12.00 


Since 1789 
RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 





Does Christ Live in Your Home? 


Bob Cartwright wants to impress his prospective 
employer when he comes to his home for dinner. 
Bob wants to dispense with family worship but in 
a surprising ending learns to stand for his Chris- 
tian convictions, no matter the cost. Produced by 
Family Films; 16mm, 30 minutes. (MPO) 

Black and white 


The Albert Schweitzer Story 


The complete life story of this great personality— 
actually filmed on location with Dr. Schweitzer in 
French Equatorial Africa and France. Produced by 
Jerome Hill; 16mm; 1 hour and 20 minutes. (MPO) 
Black and white rental, postage extra, $45.00 
Color rental, postage extra, $60.00 


rental, postage extra, $9.00 


Atlanta3 Baltimore3 Boston 16 
Chicago 11 ° Cincinnati2 e Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 © Kansas City6 ¢ Los Angeles 29 


Nashville 2 ¢ 
Portland 5 « 


New York 11 e« 
Richmond 16 e 


Pittsburgh 30 
San Francisco 2 
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N HWS and trends 


NCCJ SHIFTS ITS EMPHASIS TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The National Council of Christians 
and Jews, whose inter-religious activities 
once were its sole reason for being, has 
shifted its emphasis to amelioration of 
social and economic injustice. 

The former program, while considered 
important, now represents only one-fifth 
of NCCJ’s work. Receiving more support 
are easing of racial tensions and concern 
for fair employment practices. NCCJ 
now has five national commissions—edu- 
cation, organization, religious organiza- 
tions, labor-management, mass media, 
and community organizations. 

There are several reasons for the 
change, as outlined by Dr. Julius Mark, 
rabbi at New York’s Temple Emanu-el, 
at a recent board meeting of NCCJ, 
which admittedly has had “second 
thoughts” on its success in achieving the 
purpose for which it was founded. Those 
reasons are: 

* Reluctance of both clergy and lay 
leaders to take part in inter-religious 
work, for fear that loyalties of people in 
their own faith might be undermined. 

* Feeling of many that religious bigotry 
has subsided. 

* Concentration on bigger problems of 
today such as segregation in schools, 
housing, and transportation. 

* Feeling that NCC] _ inter-religious 
gatherings were superficial and mere 
exercises in mutual backslapping. 

NCCJ has never succeeded in attract- 
ing all elements in our diverse religious 
life, said Rabbi Mark, such as Protestant 
fundamentalists, large segments of Jewry, 
and many Roman Catholics. 

The Conference is strongly against the 
merging of religions, he said. Differences 
in religion are respected, not deplored. 
But it is not intended that NCC] turn 
into another secular agency doing good 
works, he added. “Without God, the 
NCCJ is unthinkable.” 

Among achievements listed in the Con- 
ference’s annual report are: 

College and youth conferences in 10 
states, year-round programs in 15, and 
23 one-day institutes; 49 human relations 
workshops; statewide teacher institutes; 
50 programs on Rearing Children of 
Good Will; intergroup relations pro- 
grams in large cities; police-community 
relations programs; Labor-management 
sessions and a national institute at Cor- 
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nell U.; and Brotherhood Week observ- 
ances in 10,000 communities. 

NCC President Dr. Lewis Webster 
Jones cited the urgent need to keep 
channels of communication open among 
religious and ethnic groups; and danger 
of regional isolation and antagonisms 
from differences in religion or race. 

People are seriously troubled about 
social problems over which the individ- 
ual feels he has little control, he said. 

The NCCJ was founded in 1928 and 
has gone from a $10,000 a year operation 
and one-man office to a national organi- 
zation with a $2.7 million annual budget. 


Bible Unchanging, Says Ike 


President Eisenhower has added his 
support to the 16th annual World-wide 
Bible Reading observance, Thanksgiving 
through Christmas. 

“The message of the scripture, the 
commandments and promises of God,” 
the president said in a letter to the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, “remain the same 
from age to age. They are a constant 
source of light and strength.” 

The Society is sponsoring the observ- 
ance. 


Council of Bishops Plans 
for General Conference 
The Church’s Council of Bishops, 


meeting in Phoenix, Ariz., named a com- 
mittee to watch for duplications or con- 
flicts in legislation adopted by the 1960 
General Conference. 

Named to the committee were Dr. 
Murray H. Leiffer, Evanston, Ill.; Dr. J. 
Edgar Skillington, Hopewell, Pa.; Dr. 
Leon T. Moore, Philadelphia; and Dr. 
John Q. Schisler, and Dr. Emory S. 
Bucke, both of Nashville. 

The bishops heard eulogies of three 
colleagues and the wife of another who 
died in the past year: Bishops Ralph A. 
Ward, John W. Branscomb, and William 
W. Peele; and Mrs. Orina Kidd Garber. 
Bishop H. Bascom Watts, who died re- 
cently, will be honored later. 

Before adjourning, the Council sent 
greetings to British Methodists and ap- 
pointed Bishop Fred P. Corson, Phila- 
delphia, to attend the dedication of 
Bishop Francis Asbury’s boyhood home, 
near Birmingham, England, as a shrine 







to the founder of world-wide Methodism. 

Members of the Council, at a reception 
given in their honor, were addressed by 
Dr. Joseph Kaplan, University of Cali- 
fornia professor of physics and U.S. 
chairman for the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. 


Negro Colleges to Get More 
Funds in 1960-64 


Funds for Methodist-related Negro 
colleges will be increased in the next 
quadrennium “to achieve the highest 
standards and accreditation by education- 
al associations.” 

“The Negro college needs more than 
our half-hearted support,’ explained 
Bishop Fred Pierce Corson, Board of 
Education president, in revealing the in- 
creased support but not the amount. 

The Board and the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education have set a 
goal of $1 million for Negro colleges in 
the 1960 offering on Race Relations Sun- 
day, February 14. Last year the $1 mil- 
lion goal fell 60 per cent short. 

There are 13 church-related Negro 
institutions of higher education and their 
immediate need for buildings and equip- 
ment is $6 million. (One school has 
added only three new buildings since 
1909.) Additional funds must be found 
for teachers’ salaries, scholarships, and 
endowment. 

The 13 institutions have an enrollment 
of 7,000, or 20 per cent of the nation’s 
Negroes in privately controlled colleges. 
First Methodist college for Negroes was 
founded in 1865. 

Recently a committee studying the 
needs of these institutions reported that 
only a penny a day from each of the 9.8 
million members of the church would 
safeguard an investment of more than 
$15 million. 


Church Unity Prerequisite 


Church unity and the church’s contri- 
bution to improved international under- 
standing was discussed by some 300 
clergymen, seminarians, and lay men 
and women at the recent Evanston (IIl.) 
Institute for Ecumenical Studies. 

Attention also was given to the 1961 
World Council of Churches Third As- 
sembly in New Delhi, India. 

“World Peace was very much at the 
center of the conference,” said Dr. 


Walter W. Leibrecht, institute director. 
“Only when a deeper loyalty to the Uni- 
versal Church is felt . .. can the Church 
contribute to international understand- 
ing.” 

The institute was established in 1957 
to train leaders in the ecumenical move- 
ment and to serve as a center for research 
and study in ecumenical concerns. It is 
the first of its kind in the U.S. and is 
patterned after the World Council of 
Church’s Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, 
near Geneva. 


lowans Look Ahead 10 Years 


Iowa Methodists have a new 10-year 
program on problems growing out of a 
changing Iowa—declining rural and in- 
creasing urban populations, and shortage 
of ministers. 

Special sessions of the two Annual 
Conferences passed recommendations 
growing out of a year’s study. They are: 
* Minimum goal of 14 new congrega- 
tions in 10 years, and linking of con- 
gregations to give each pastor at least 400 
parishioners. 

* Aid to new churches to be doubled. 

¢ A seventh district in South Iowa. 

* Study every four years to see that 
churches are assigned to the district 
which will help realize their full poten- 
tial. 

* Recruitment of some 300 new pastors 
in 10 years. 

Other actions dealt with improvement 
of Methodist colleges, Wesley Founda- 
tion needs, care of the aging, a home for 
juveniles, and a new Area headquarters 
building. 


Form Parenthood Group 


A national advisory committee of 
prominent theologians and clergymen 
who have specialized in family problems 
has been formed by Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America. 

It is to be headed by James A. Pike, 
Episcopal bishop of California. Among 
its members are Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, the Rev. William Genne of 
National Council of Churches, Dean 
Walter G. Muelder, Boston University 
School of Theology, and Dr. Henry Van 
Dusen of Union Theological Seminary. 
Its aims: 

* Closer working relationship between 
the birth control movement and religious 
groups. 

* Adequate counseling on planned par- 
enthood and help to fill urgent need for 
medically supervised services in public 
health and welfare institutions. 

* Increased medical facilities for infer- 
tile couples, as “the other essential aspect 
of voluntary parenthood from an ethical 
standpoint.” 

Bishop Pike said he hoped that the 
committee can help Roman Catholics 
find family planning methods which are 
morally compatible with their belief. 
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WCC HELPS TO EMPTY AUSTRIA’S REFUGEE CAMPS 


Austria, haven for thousands of trudg- 
ing, terrified refugees, has welcomed 
some 1.5 million of them in 10 years. 
Many of these, homeless, penniless, and 
often hopeless, are still there. In the 
sweat and sorrow of this setting, the 
World Council of Churches has a huge 
united rescue effort for World Refugee 
Year. 

WCC’s “Year” reporter, Baden Hick- 
man, sees this project as typical of a 
WCC national operation. The WCC 
caseload is more than 4,500, with 1,620 
for integration into local communities. 

A new block of WCC apartments in 
Salzburg has 28 families from a depress- 
ing huddle of wood huts; another block 
is rising for more than 80 old and handi- 
capped, unwanted by any other country. 
There had been as many as 2,500 people 
in 30 barracks; the 232 will be moved be- 
fore next winter. 

A few belongings such as electric 
cookers, a radio, small rugs, maybe a 
washer, bought on credit in the long 
years of waiting, are being unwrapped— 
symbols that a normal, rational existence 
is possible. The high rent problem, re- 
ports Hickman, also calls for careful aid 
and advice from the WCC staff. 


New Nations Need Church 


The need to bridge the gulf between 
nationalism and Christianity is seen by 
Dr. William Visser *t Hooft, World 
Council of Churches general secretary. 

He cites the “tremendous upsurge of 
Asia and Africa in the concert of na- 
tions” as having vast potential for prog- 
ress; yet he is convinced of the need to 
bring Christianity to them. 

In the East Asia Christian Confer- 
ence, first major regional and ecumenical 
group in Asia, churches fully realize that 
there are tasks they have to do together, 
with help of the WCC, he said. 


Bishop Holt to Nebraska 


Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St. Louis, 
who retired in 1956, has been assigned 
by the South Central Jurisdictions’ Col- 
lege of Bishops to administer the Ne- 
braska Area until the Jurisdictional 
Conference. He fills the post held by the 
late Bishop H. Bascom Watts. 


U.S. Has 6 Cardinals Now 


When the eight new cardinals named 
last month by Pope John XXIII receive 
their red hats December 14, the United 
States for the first time will have six 
members in the Sacred College of Cardi- 
nals. Only France, with seven, has a 
higher representation outside Italy. 

The American cardinals now are 
Spellman of New York; Cushing of 
Boston; McIntyre of Los Angeles; 





O’Hara of Philadelphia; Meyer of Chi- 
cago; and Muench of Fargo, N.D., who 
is serving in Rome. 

The College of Cardinals now con- 
sists of 78 members. Some observers be- 
lieve the Pope picked the new cardinals 
with his proposed Ecumenical Council 
in mind since all of them are members 
of the special commission selected to set 
up and prepare for the council. 


$900,000 Building Program 


An eight-year, $900,000 building and 
improvement program is planned for 
the Methodist southeastern summer as- 
sembly at Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

The program calls for immediate work 
on these projects: 

* A $90,000 multi-purpose building to 
be named in honor of Bishop Costen J. 
Harrell, retired. 

* Improvements costing $10,000 to the 
Terrace Hotel. 

* $25,000 widening of Lakeshore Drive. 

After 1960 expenditure of $150,000 
has been earmarked for a new 50-room 
lodge and installation of heating facili- 
ties in the cafeteria; $110,000 for a new 
sewer line and sewage disposal plant, 
and $15,000 for an outdoor gymnasium. 

Scheduled for the 1964-68 period is 
a $400,000 hotel to replace the Terrace, 
and the dredging and reclamation of 
part of Lake Junaluska. 


Catholics Spur Bible Study 


Urging of the late Pope Pius XII of 
“freedom, breadth and depth of investi- 
gation” by scriptural scholars has re- 
sulted in great interest in the Bible in 
current Roman Catholic theology. 

At a symposium on the Bible at Chi- 
cago’s Loyola University, some 300 
clergymen learned that the priest is hard 
put to keep up with developments in 
Bible scholarship. However, said Father 
John McKenzie of West Baden (Ind.), 
Theological College, he wishes to read 
the Bible and enough literature to give 
sound interpretations to his people and 
not impose on them a “bankrupt funda- 
mentalism.” 

The great forward spurt, it was said, 
is encouraged by Roman authorities, and 
greatly aided by stimulating communi- 
cation with non-Catholic scholars. 


Rap Mississippi Jury Action 

A statement assailing as “un-Ameri- 
can” and “un-Christian” the reported 
refusal of a Mississippi grand jury to 
act in the mob-slaying of a Negro who 
was awaiting trial on a rape charge has 
been sent to President Eisenhower by 
14 Fort Wayne, Ind., Methodist minis- 
ters. 

“A man who commits rape ought to 
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be punished,” the clergymen said. And 
“those who take the law into their own 
hands through mob action ought to be 
punished. But the harshest indictment 
of all is upon those who are appointed 
to uphold the law and deliberately fail 
to do so.” 


Laymen Vital: Bishop Raines 


Laos—laity—laymen—people of God. 
These are New Testament terms for the 
unordained Christian, said Bishop Rich- 
ard C. Raines before the recent Method- 
ist Council of Evangelism meeting in 
Hollywood. 

“Surely in the beginning the People 
of God were called to evangelize—all of 
them,” declared the Indiana bishop. The 
layman must be awakened, alerted to 
what his role is; and the vast majority 
does not understand that they are to be 
religious in that dimension. If the lay- 
man is to accept and understand his call 
as a disciple of Christ he must be 
awakened, and challenged, and trained, 


he added. 


Offers Aid to Settle Strike 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, stated clerk 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
has offered the “good offices” of his de- 
nomination to aid in settling the steel 
strike. 

He said at a Presbyterian Institute of 
Industrial Relations dinner in Chicago, 
“A prolonged and bitter strike is a clear 
exhibition of the failure of that free so- 
ciety to function and is prelude to eco- 
nomic and political disaster. If there had 
been more thought of God’s view of this 
strike and its effect on human beings, we 
would already have found a just solution 
instead of entering into an 80-day lull in 
the cold war between labor and manage- 
ment... .” 


Create Faith and Order Unit 


A permanent Faith and Order Com- 
mission for the U.S. will be created by 
the National Council of Churches, says 
the Rev. W. A. Norgren, head of its 
faith and order studies. 

Analysis will be made of contributions 
that can be made by youth, higher edu- 
cation, and women’s work units. Region- 
al conferences are being planned. 

The Faith and Order movement was 
started in 1910, and proclaims “essential 
oneness of the Church of Christ.” 


Census to Count New Churches 


The U.S. Census Bureau now will 
prepare the monthly report on new 
church construction, formerly a joint 
project of the Department of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Department of Com- 
merce’s construction section. 

It will still be prepared on the basis of 
estimates, rather than state-by-state tally, 
and will use reliable statistical methods. 
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Launch ‘Drugs for Korea’ 


Drugs worth thousands of dollars go 
regularly to a Korean hospital by joint 
effort of a druggist and a Baptist pastor 
in Durham, N.C. 

John McDonald saw that samples sent 
to his store were accumulating, men- 
tioned the fact to the Rev. Malbert 
Smith. They sent the supplies to Wal- 
lace Memorial Hospital in Pusan, then 
asked doctors to give unused drugs. They 
responded. The last shipment alone was 
worth about $5,000. 


Statues Honor Missionaries 


A Bible figure, a medical missionary, 
and a social worker are honored with 
statues on the west facade of a new wing 
of New York’s Riverside Church. 

The trio—Saint Paul, Dr. Adbert 
Schweitzer, and Miss Jane Addams— 
symbolize the mission of the church to 
the world and the community. 


deaths 


Mrs. R. D. AcHeson, wife of member North 
Iowa Conference, October 31. 

Mrs. LutHer J. Amos, widow of retired mem- 
ber California-Nevada Conference, October 21. 

Mrs. Martin Lutuer Banks, wife of member 
South Carolina Conference, October 11. 

Mrs. WitiiaAmM B. Barton, widow of member 
Central Kansas Conference, October 19. 

Dr. Marcus J. BrIRRELL, executive secretary 
Methodist Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, November 4. 

B. F. BuLwarp, retired member North Missis- 
sippi Conference, November 4 

Mrs. Joun C. BuTHMAN, wife of member North 
Iowa Conference. 

Mrs. R. C. Camper, wife of retired member 
Holston Conference, August 6. 

Mrs. J. W. Dyson, missionary to China with 
her husband for 30 years, recently. 

G. Ropert Evuis, retired member North Arkan- 
sas Conference, recently. 

R. L. Exwts, retired member North Mississippi 
Conference, October 24. 

Dr. MarK FREEMAN, missionary in Far East 16 
years. 

George W. GREEN, retired member Pittsburgh 
Conference, October 10. 

Dr. Sipney E. Hunt, retired member Wyoming 
Conference, in Unadilla, N.Y. 

STEPHEN L. KISER, missionary to North Africa 
12 years, recently. 

Aucust W. KLAIBER, retired member Michigan 
Conference, October 20. 

Mrs. N. L. LiINeBauGH, widow of pastor in 
Dallas, Tex., October 4. 

CHARLES P. MARTIN, retired member California- 
Nevada Conference, in October. 

GrorGiA Marvin, widow of the Rev. Fielding 
Marvin and daughter-in-law of the late Bishop 
Enoch Marvin. 

Lioyp J. Poe, member Ohio Conference, October 
15. 

ArtHUR L. RINEARSON, retired member South 
Dakota Conference, October 2. 

H. H. Rossins, retired member Western North 
Carolina Conference, October 14. 

J. ABNER SaGe, former member North Arkansas 
Conference, in Houston, Tex. 

Dr. Epcar A. SeEXSMITH, retired pastor and 
leader in Methodist unification, November 2. 

Epwarp G. Scuutz, retired member Genessee 
Conference, September 20. 

STEPHEN A. STEWART, missionary in Japan and 
Korea 40 years, October 18. 

Oscar H. Swenson, retired member California- 
Nevada Conference, October 11. 

James H. TROLINGER, retired member Western 
North Carolina Conference, October 2. 

CHARLES C. Voz, retired member Wyoming 
Conference, after 40 years’ service. 





dates of interest 


JANUARY 5-8—South Central Jurisdictional Con- 
ference on Spiritual Birth and Growth for Min- 
isters, Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. 

Fesruary 16-19—Churchmen’s Washington Sem- 
inar, Washington, D.C. 

Fesruary 18-19—Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence, Knoxville, Tenn. 

FEesruary 21-27—Brotherhood Week. 

Fesruary ‘ —General Board of Evangelism, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

FEBRUARY 28-MarcH 6—Week of Dedication— 
Week of Evangelism. 

Marcu 10—Annual meeting of Television, Radio 
and Film Commission, Nashville, Tenn. 

Marcu 16-18—Regional Seminar on Christian 
Vocation, San Francisco. 
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FOLLOW 


Provide dramat- 
ic flood lighting 
or sharp, bril- 
liant spots of 
any color and size 
that can be made to follow 
the action taking place on 
the platform or stage. They 
add immeasurably to the in- 
spiration of any service. Easy 
to operate. Portable. Send 
for literature and prices. 
Free demonstration on re- 


quest. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
75 City Park Avenue + Toledo 1, Ohio 







PASSION PLAY 
Oberammergau 


and European Tour 


1960 


Ministers will receive their entire 
trip completely complimentary for 
each 10 passengers they recruit 
and lead personnally as chaplain. 
We supply professional tour es- 
corts to handle all details in Eu- 
rope. 

Departures every Saturday, May 
through September. Visit Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, Austria, Liech- 
tenstein, Switzerland, Italy, San 
Marino, Monaco, France. 


a 
For full particulars, write 
LANSEAIR 
TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
1026 17th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 









Peace Board Favors Union 


Union with the Boards of Temperance 
and Social and Economic Relations was 
voted last month by the Board of World 
Peace. It went on record as favoring the 
Chicago area as headquarters for the 
new agency, for which the name “Board 
of Christian Social Concerns” has been 
proposed. 

Memorials adopted for presentation to 
the General Conference called for: 

* Designation of the Sunday before Oc- 
tober 24 as World Order Sunday; 

* A four-year study on the relation of a 
Christian to new aspects of modern war; 
* A better understanding with Commu- 
nist China and possibility of trade; 

* Banning of nuclear tests, complete dis- 
armament for all nations; 

* Affirmation of a statement favoring 
planned parenthood. 


To Observe Anniversary 


Four hundred young Methodist minis- 
ters and their wives will meet in Lovely 
Lane Church, Baltimore, December 28-31 
to commemorate organization of Meth- 
odists in America. 

The original Christmas Conference, 
175 years ago, attracted some 60 young 
preachers. It began on Christmas Eve 
and lasted 10 days. 

The 1959 conference is sponsored by 
the Board of Evangelism and will in- 
clude a pageant about the 1784 gather- 
ing, music, addresses, and a Watch- 
Night Service. 

Churches and church organizations 
across the nation have planned special 
programs for December 27-January 3. 

Some of the churches will follow up 
the observance with study classes on 
Methodist history. 

CBS-TV will present a program com- 
memorating the 175th anniversary of 
American Methodism at 10 a.m. (EST) 
on Sunday, December 13. 


Better-Educated Pastors 


The Methodist ministry is attracting a 
greater number of men with seminary 
degrees than ever before, according to a 
report from the Board of Education. 

In 1958-59, Annual Conferences re- 
ceived in full connection 723 ministers 
(82.1 per cent) with bachelor of divinity 
degrees and 157 (17.9 per cent) without. 
In the previous year the figures were 69 
per cent with and 31 per cent without. 


Guest Tickets 


Those desiring guest tickets for 
the 1960 General Conference, to be 
held in Denver April 27-May 11, 
should send requests to: The Rev. 
J. Otis Young, 740 North Rush 


Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


tume again! 


And time once again to enjoy 
America’s traditional holiday 
favorite. It’s an inseparable 
part of the Season for 
hundreds of thousands... 
because it gives added meaning 
to Christmas each year. 


Christmas 


An American Annual of Christmas Literature 
and Art. Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


VOLUME TWENTY-NINE 


FEATURES — 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY —according to St. Luke 
and St. Matthew, illustrated in full-color 4 
ARTICLES AND STORIES —‘*‘ The Houses of George 
Frederick Handel’’. . .“‘Oberammergau’s Gift to 
Us”... and many others 4 POETRY—Beauti- 
fully illustrated poem ‘‘Uniless Ye Become” by 
Grace Noll Crowell 4 MUSIC—six new and 
melodious arrangements . . . including ‘‘OA, J 
Would Sing of Mary’s Chud’’ and ‘Behold 
That Star” 4&ART—‘*The Eisenhower Gettysburg 
Farm”... “‘Sketches from the North Woods’”’ 
. and others suitable for framing. 4 


TWO FINE EDITIONS / 68 pages, 10%" x 13%" 


GIFT EDITION A LIBRARY EDITION 


$1.50 Paper bound $3.50 Cloth bound 
with gift envelope 


THE PERFECT APPRECIATION GIFT—In 

% addition to those on your special gift 
list, you’ll want to give CHRISTMAS 
to Sunday school teachers, shut-ins, 
servicemen and others you may wish 
to remember. 


* evs | 
¥., two new Christmas books for tiny tots! 7 xf 
SOMETHING ’ 


TINY TREE 


by Gustaf A. Wickland, SPL ; ; 


illus. by E. Selim 


. 7 
Happiness comes to a A SF Something 9 
little boy and a tiny fe, tor Jesus 


tree in this unusual ; 
Christmas story. “3 


i 


Above selections are 
available at your 
favorite bookstore or— 


$1.00 CP ery 


agsburg i 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Address____ 


City. __-__ 
426 South 5th Street 


_ Tiny TREE 
| SOMETHING FOR JESUS 


FOR JESUS 

by Edith Berven Eckblad, 
illus. by M. Mickelson 
A story told in verse of 
lovely, happy things a 
child would give Jesus. 


$1.00 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL/Vol. 29 
Girt EpItIon 
LIBRARY EDITION 


_ copies ($1.50 ea.) 


copies ($3.50 ea.) 


copies ($1.00 ea.) 


___ copies ($1.00 ea.) 


Zone__ 


___ Dept. A129 





Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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